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NEWS OF 


HE news this week from the south as well as from the north 

of France is of great successes won by the combined forces 
of the Allies. The situation which has been thrust upon the German 
army in Normandy, fighting desperately to escape from the net 
flung round it, is discussed in an article on another page; but 
since that was written comes the news of the fall of St. Malo, a 
by-product, but a valuable one, of the brilliant dash of the American 
mobile columns which broke through near Avronches and had for 
their main objective the encircling movement towards Argentan. 
St. Malo is a port which can harbour moderate-sized vessels, and 


.as soon as it can be got into working order will be a valuable 


addition to disembarkation facilities in northern France. Up to the 
present the invasion of the Riviera has gone according to plan, and 
perhaps even better in view of the slightness of the opposition that 
has yet been encountered. It is one of the amazing things in this 
war’ that on so many occasions, and notably in the landing in 
southern France, perfectly co-ordinated operations should be 
carried out by such mixed forces of the Allies. The putting of: the 
invading army ashore, it is insisted, is the responsibility of the 
Navy, and the naval units concerned this week were British, 
Canadian, United States, Netherlands, Polish, Greek and Belgian. 
The forces landed were American, British and French. The next 
piece of co-ordination required—and it is to be hoped it will be 
equally carefully arranged—will be with the French Maquis, who 
are capable of rendering invaluable help in the Rhone valley and in 
central France. 


The Security Conference 


Delegates from Great Britain, the United States and Russia have 
already assembled at New York for the conference on post-war 
security which opens at Dumbarton Oaks next Monday, to be 
followed a little later by a conference in which China will take the 
place of Russia. The indications are that they start with a con- 
siderable measure of agreement. The Russians appear to be 


‘thinking along the same lines as the British and the Americans 


in desiring a peace organisation consisting of an executive Council 
of the Great Powers and an Assembly of other Powers, and in reject- 
ing the idea of an international police force but favouring the main- 
tenance of an international air forc: as a quick-moving instrument 
against aggressors. There may be differences of view to be resolved 
regarding the conditions under which sanctions against an 
aggressor should come into effect. Perhaps ‘i is just as well that 
at this stage the Republican candidate, Mr. Dewey, should have 


THE WEEK 


come out with a statement denouncing any scheme to subject the 
world “to the coercive power of four nations.” The conference 
should be able to demonstrate that that is not their purpose. 
In considering plans for a new world organisation, it must not be 
forgotten that the League of Nations is still in existence. Mr. 
Mackenzie King pointed out last Monday in the Canadian House 
of Commons that discussions at the Great Powers’ Conference would 
take into consideration the present existence of the League of 
Nations, though no doubt ultimately it would be superseded by the 
new organisation. 


The Poles and Marshal Stalin 


While the failure of M. Mikolajczyk to bring back a definite agree- 
ment from Moscow is disappointing it is clear that his conversations 
with Marshal Stalin have been of solid value, and by no means 
surprising that he should have found it necessary to return to London 
and consult his Cabinet. Relations between the Polish Prime 
Minister and the newly-formed Polish Committee of National 
Liberation at Moscow appear to have been more cordial than might 
have been expected, but on one of their points of difference, the 
Constitution of 1935, which the Committee of National Liberation 
repudiates, there is a real difficulty. M. Mikolajczyk, and most of all 
his colleagues in London, vigorously opposed the Constitution at the 
time it was adopted, at the instance of Marshal Pilsudski, but adopted 
it was, and it cannot be abrogated by the Government in London 
or any similar body. Only the Sejm, or a special Constituent 
Assembly, can do that, and abrogation as soon as these constitutional 
methods are possible may be taken for granted. Meanwhile some 
form of coalescence between the Polish Government in London and 
the National Committee of Liberation seems probable, and a new 
Provisional Government, consisting of the chief personalities of both, 
may emerge. Warsaw should soon be freed from German bondage. 
The straits to which the Polish partisan forces fighting in the capital 
have been reduced appears to have been partly due to an unexpected 
check to the Russians in their first attack from the east. General 
Bor and his underground troops, thinking the moment had come to 
strike, were left unsupported, but the Russians are now outflanking 
the city to north and south, and its fall cannot be long delayed. 


Quebec and Ottawa 


The General Election of next year may or may not be Mr, 
Mackenzie King’s last, but it looks very much like being his hardest. 
Provincial polls are no infallible guide to the results of Federal 
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polling, but they provide fairly sound indications of what may be 
expected. And the last three provincial elections—to say nothing 
of the Ontario election a little earlier—sound ominous warnings to 
the Liberal Party in Canada. Saskatchewan last month was swept 
by the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation ; Alberta has now 
been swept by the Social Credit Party ; and in the far more important 
province of Quebec Mr. Godbout’s Liberal administration, which 
has co-operated consistently and loyally with the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been defeated by the French nationalist Union Nationelle 
under M. Duplessis. A number of issues cut across one another. 
French nationalism unfortunately formed one ingredient in M. 
Duplessis’ success; vindication of provincial rights against the 
Federal Government was another ; Quebec’s traditional resistance to 
the principle of conscription for overseas service another. The actual 
figures may produce something of a deadlock, for the Union Nationale 
has won 46 seats out of 91, but one of the 46 members will be elected 
Speaker and one or two others are away on Army service. But the 
Bloc Populaire Canadien, which is more nationalistic still, won four 
seats, and those votes will no doubt usually go to swell M. Duplessis’ 
majority. The Liberals won 38 seats. There should therefore be no 
immediate difficulty in the legislature. But both the provincial versus 
federal controversy and the danger to the federal Liberal Government 
are clearly accentuated by Quebec’s verdict. 


Agreement on Oil 

The oil agreement concluded last week between Great Britain 
and the United States is of value not only in itself but as a model 
for similar agreements regarding other essentials like rubber. It is 
important equally as a vindication of the Atlantic Charter, which 
provided in its fourth clause that all States, great and small, victors 
and vanquished, should enjoy equal access to the trade and raw 
materials of the world—among which today petroleum stands fore- 
most. The basis of the new agreement is the principle that all 
countries shall be ensured adequate supplies of petroleum at fair 
prices and on a non-discriminatory basis. An International Com- 
mission, representing in the first instance Britain and the United 
States, is to be set up to estimate the world demand for petroleum 
and determine how it can best be met on a basis equitable to all 
concerned. This body will.no doubt be expanded if, it is hoped, 
the agreement, which at present is bilateral, becomes multilateral. 
Russia and the Netherlands are obvious future participants. The 
successful conclusion of the negotiations has been well received in 
the United States, for American oil-wells are a wasting asset, and 
some concern has been felt over British control of Middle East 
supplies. Anxiety on that score appears to have been completely 
dispelled, and discussion in America is centring mainly on the 
secondary question whether the agreement needs to be submitted 
to Congress. If it does, it will certainly gain immediate endorse- 
ment. The agreement involves some control over the private 
companies concerned in oil production, but in the case of so 
essential a commodity that step will arouse no opposition on either 
side of the Atlantic. These things are being done much better 
today than during the last war. 


Uprooted People 

The report which Sir Herbert Emerson presented to the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees last Tuesday was an en- 
couraging document ; encouraging no less for its evidence of dove- 
tailed co-operation than for its record of practical fieldwork. This 
Committee, which was founded in 1938 at the Evian Conference 
promoted by President Roosevelt, was reorganised last August so 
that it might deal with the immediate rescue of fugitives from perse- 
cution, and with post-war problems of relief and welfare. It now 
has thirty-seven members, including neutral Argentina. But mean- 
while many other organisations have come into being to tackle the 
problems of reception and relief of refugees. To the many existing 
voluntary associations the departments of national governments, the 
International Red Cross, the High Commission of the League of 
Nations and the I.L.O., have now been added the War Refugee 
Board of America and U.N.R.R.A. The Intergovernmental Committee 
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has contrived to define its functions in relation to these bodies— 
carefully co-operating where there is an overlap, but assuming 
as its special role the care of those who cannot or do not’ want 
to be repatriated, and who, therefore, must be found new homes and 
new citizenship. It works through accredited representatives in the 
countries most affected, and already has representatives in Wash- 
ington, Rome and Algiers. Since the end of April Sir Clifford 
Heathcote-Smith has done much valuable relief-work in Italy, where 
he is Officially attached to the Allied Control Commission. As a 
result of massive German persecutions and deportations, the relief 
of refugees is of immense scale and complexity, and there is plenty 
of work for official, semi-official and voluntary bodies of all kinds, 
But complexity would only be increased by untidily overlapping 
organisations, and it is essential much care should be given to 
co-ordination and smooth co-operation. 


The Future of Civil Aviation 


The organisation of civil aviation after the war has become a 
subject of discassion fron both political and technical angles. During 
June and July American and Russian groups in Washington have 
exchanged preliminary views, and have agreed that experts of both 
countries should explore the needs for future technical co-ordination, 
The idea of setting up an international authority to promote inter- 
national air services has already been mooted. Meanwhile, in this 
country the views of some British experts have been made knowa 
in the second report of the independent committee on the future 
of civil aviation, first formed in 1942 with Captain A. G. Lamplugh 
as its chairman. They, too, propose the setting up of “an inter- 
national controlling body of operators to regulate traffic on a 
regional basis,” and an international government authority to ensure 
a uniform standard of efficiency and safety in pilots, machines and 
airport staffs. They suggest three new “freedoms of the air”: 
freedom of transit (that is, to fly across foreign countries), of 
facilities (for landing, refuelling and repairs), and of commerce. 
As regards the organisation of civil aviation in this country, the 
committee recommends control by either the Minister of Transport 
or a new Minister of Civil Aviation, but, within the limits of such 
control, a policy of regulated private enterprise on a strictly com- 
mercial basis. Detailed discussions between Britain, the British 
Dominions and the United States have yet to take place, and these 
will determine the degree of active co-operation between countries 
whose relations may well depend as much on aviation in the future 
as they have depended on maritime strength in the past. 


Memorial Churches 

An interesting suggestion has come from a group of distinguished 
correspondents to The Times for combining the tasks of church 
restoration with the provision of fitting memorials to Britain’s 
dead. Where a church—or, indeed, any other historical building of 
architectural merit—has been demolished beyond repair, its restora- 
tion would result in a sham structure with little historical or 
emotional value. Lady Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Kenneth Clark and 
others propose that wherever convenient such ruins should be left 
as ruins, with only minimum precautions to preserve them from 
further decay, and made into war memorials aptly commemorating 
the ordeal and sacrifices of our people during the blitzes. Surrounded 
by lawns and flower-beds, they could be used both as pleasant 
havens of rest in our big cities, and as places for open-air worship. 
It is the purpose of a war-memorial not only to be an historical 
monument to past achievements, but also to serve as a reminder 
of spiritual values which have an ever-present significance. Too 
many war-memorials after 1918 failed to keep alive the spirit of the 
men whose sacrifice they were supposed to symbolise ; they lacked 
emotional appeal and meaning for a later generation. The speed 
with which battlefields are restored to life and the scars obliterated 
is amazing and admirable ; but it would be fitting that a few at least 
of the scars which remain on our city battle grounds, retaining 
the historical associations of our ancient churches, and something it 
least of their ancient beauty, should be kept before the eyes of 
generations to come, 
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THE PACIFIC WAR—AND AFTER 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returned last week from a journey 
in the Pacific which compares with the war-time Odysseys 
of Mr. Churchill. These two leaders of the English-speaking 
peoples have the rare capacity of apprehending the war in its global 
character, with the imagination no less than intellectually, and 
each endeavours to make the picture complete in his own 
mind by seeing with his own eyes samples of the fighting areas 
and knowing what men are doing on the far extremities of 
the combat zone. No need to recall the adventurous exploits of 
Mr. Churchill—on the Atlantic, in Russia, Persia, Egypt, French 
North Africa, Normandy and Italy. His intimates have given up 
the attempt to keep him at home. And now we hear of President 
Roosevelt visiting Hawaii, Alaska, the Aleutian Islands—stopping 
for a moment in the hunting-grounds of submarines to catch a 
halibut and a flounder—and returning with a story of the present 
and the future of the countries that-look out on the Pacific. It 
is symptomatic of the direction of the war at the highest level 
that it should be conceived imaginatively and realistically, by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, as a whole, in terms of 
Europe and Asia and Australia, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean 
and the Pacific, a global war, determining the fate of all mankind. 
Inevitably in this country attention is most goncentrated on 
the war against Germany, whence deadly peril first came to us, 
on operations which are excitingly near in Normandy and in 
southern France, and on fighting in Russia, which threatens 
Germany on her eastern borders. We have become accustomed 
to thinking in terms of two wars, the first of which, that against 
the Axis Powers in Europe, has priority, and demands that we 
should give our first energies to the defeat of Germany and the 
liberation of the Continent ; after which, free from aerial bombard- 
ment or danger of invasion, and in full control of adjacent seas 
and ocean, we shall think in somewhat different terms about the 
ways and means of co-operating fully in the subjugation of Japan. 
But for our allies in the United States the perspective is somewhat 
different. They look out upon the Pacific Ocean, vast as its 
distances are, almost as we look out on the English Channel. 
them the war began in Pearl Harbour, and Pearl Harbour is a 
symbol even more sinister to them than Dunkirk is to us, since 
they see it unredeemed by any element of glory. For them Japan 
was the first enemy, and to them it is no way second to Germany 
as a threat to the peace of the world which must be eliminated 
for ever. These two mental approaches to the war, involving as 
ey will views of post-war settlement and security, must be made 
to converge, if the world task is to be seen in just perspective. 
It may be that in proportion as we see the Pacific with American 
eyes Americans will be encouraged to see Europe with British 
eyes. The wars against Germany and Japan are one war, and the 
settlement that follows must be a world settlement. 

Undoubtedly that is how President Roosevelt sees the situation. 
When we see the: accumulating force that the United States has 
been making available for North Africa, Italy and France for use 
in the air no less than on land it is well to remind ourselves of 
the immense effort she has been making, and with great success, 
in the Pacific. With one exception the capital ships sunk or 
damaged at Pearl Harbour have been reconditioned or even 
improved for active service, and a great number of powerful new 
warships have been built and sent to sea. A million American 
soldiers are on active service in the Pacific area. The Hawaiian 
Islands have become a formidable base whence troops, ships and 
aeroplanes have been sent to win victories in New Guinea, Guadal- 
canal, the Marshalls and the Marianas, and more recently to 
capture Saipan and Tinian and recapture Guam. The great 
northern road to Alaska has become the highway leading towards 


For , 


the westward-stretching line of the Aleutian Islands, and with 
the recapture of Attu and Kiska the Americans have opened up 
the northern route to Siberia and China. In combined warfare 
by sea, land and air the Americans have passed from the defensive 
to the offensive and are drawing the net tighter round Japan, the 
Philippines and the Dutch Indies, and are already threatening the 
Japanese mainland. The tremendous preliminary spade-work of 
the Americans and the Australians will have done much to weaken 
Japan when, at a later stage, we shall be free.to throw all our weight 
against her from the direction of India and the Indian Ocean. 

It is net by chance or any accidental grouping of Powers that 
Japan finds herself with Germany waging war on the Allies. In 
the last war, when she was on our side, it has to be recognised 
that she was merely out for such plunder as she could get. If 
we have to go back to the last century to trace the beginnings of 
Germany’s aggressive nationalism, so too in the case of Japan. 
Japan’s first use of the mechanism of western civilisat’on was to arm 
herself for modern war and to pave the way for the economic 
exploitation of the Far East. First Korea, then Manchuria, then 
China proper figured in a grandiose plan of Empire. Long before 
she went to war with China she advertised with cynical frankness 
to a preoccupied world her long-range designs for the absorption 
of China and the ultimate control of eastern Asia and the Pacific 
—plans which openly envisaged a war with the United States at 
some time when Europe would be absorbed in a war of its own. 
Japan’s dreams of an eastern “ co-prosperity” sphere based on 
her military and economic hegemony, won through the ruthless 
seizure of any opportunity for successful war, are of no recent 
origin. Her ruling class, supported by the fanatical obedience of 
the mass of the Japanese people, has been inoculated with ideas 
which constitute just the same sort of danger to the peace of the 
world as the distorted ideas of the Nazis. “ Years of proof,” said 
President Reosevelt in his speech at Bremerton, “ must pass before 
we can trust Japan.” 

Japan, then, as Mr. Roosevelt insists and as this country will 
insist, can only get peace on terms of unconditional surrender. 
He promises, needless to say, that the Philippines will be freed, 
and Indo-China, and Siam, and the Dutch East Indies, and New 
Guinea, and also the peoples of Korea and Manchuria, and last 
but not least China. It goes without saying that Japan will have 
to be as effectually disarmed as Germany, and that efforts will 
have to be made to bring her war-criminals to justice. Measures 
will have to be taken by the Allies to ensure that never again will 
Japan, however she may be tempted, be capable of another war 
of aggression. And on this matter Mr. Roosevelt is a good deal 
more precise than any statesman has yet ventured to be in stating 
the conditions required for maintaining the peace in Europe. He 
allots a particularly important part to the United States in the 
future defence of the Pacific and the use of its strong-points. 
Speaking of the line for sea and air navigation that will follow 
the great northern circle from Alaska via the Aleutian Islands 
to Siberia and northern China, he says it is essential that American 
control of this route shall be undisputed. Though he reasserts 
that the United States has no ambition to acquire land on the 
continent of Asia, she must be fully prepared to prevent other 
nations from making attacks against the United States. Hence 
he considers it necessary that America should have other bases— 
forward bases nearer to Japan than the Aleutians. Further south 
still he recalls that there are hundreds of islands in the Pacific 
lying west of South America—for example, possessions of Great 
Britain and France—and in regard to these he asks that the United 
Nations will join with America in devising machinery to ensure 
protection against aggression. 
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Nor is the President thinking only in terms of security. He 
recalls that with all those countries lying west of the Pacific, 
from Siberia in the north to Australia in the south, there will 
be great and growing trade with America and the rest of the 
world, and that the interests of the Allies from an economic as 
well as a security point of view will be served by fair and friendly 
collaboration. The main problem as he sees it will be that of 
Japan. Other countries appear to desire no more than the right 
to work out their own destinies, but Japan stands out as the great 
exception—the one country in the east as Germany is the one 
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country in Europe—which for three generations has sought to 
aggrandise herself ruthlessly at the expense of other nations. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt draws a picture of world security in the Pacific with 
America taking a leading part, though in full co-operation with 
the Allies, and a rapid extension of trade between country and 
country. In this sphere he certainly foresees that America will give 
the lead and that the United Nations will collaborate. He does not 
wish or expect that we should disinterest ourselves in the Pacific. 
Co-operation is and will be needed there as a part of co-operation 
throughout the world. 


AUGUST 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is satisfactory to learn from the Minister of Health that the 
] fatalities from flying bombs are only a third of what they were 
when the attacks began; the relative smallness of the number of 
casualties. certainly of fatal casualties, from this form of terror has, 
indeed, been surprising. Many of the missiles have been shot 
down, many have fallen of their own accord in open country, and 
those which have damaged property extensively have killed much 
fewer people than might have been expected. But whatever may 
be thought about V1 and its performance, it is no use shutting 
our eyes to the possibilities of V2, to which some of the daily 
papers have been giving a good deal of attention lately. Some 
of the stories that have filtered through may quite possibly have 
an unsuspected propagandist origin, but the Government has always 
taken the rocket-gun threat seriously, and Mr. Churchill has spoken 
with complete frankness about it in the House of Commons. It is, 
of course, not known what the potentialities of this weapon are 
nor how soon it may be in operation ; to drive the Germans from 
all Northern France would not necessarily bring security, for the 
range is reputed to be long enough for the missiles—with whatever 
weight of explosive they may contain—to be launched from the 
heart of Germany. Whatever their inaccuracy in flight, they cannot 
be expected to miss London altogether. Any reliable information 
that exists is, of course, in the hands of the Government; it is 
important that any guidance which it may be deemed wise to give 
10 Londoners should be given in good time. 

* * - * 


The news that a considerable number of millions of maps of Berlin 
have been printed for the use of the British troops no doubt 
argues a wise prevision, but there sgems little likelihood that the 
maps will ever be required, except perhaps for the convenience of 
the forces of occupation. For unless the war takes a very unexpected 
turn, there will be no capture of the German capital from the West. 
The Russian armies are well ahead in the race for that particular 
objective, and so far, at least, they are making the better pace. 
The entry into Berlin may, of course, be an agreed affair if 
Germany has surrendered unconditionally before any hostile army 
reaches the capital. In that case all the elements for a dramatic 
spectacle would be present. Nothing could be more impressive 
than that the Russians should march up the Unter den Linden and 
British and Americans, approaching from Charlottenburg, make a 
junction with their Eastern Allies in the Pariser Platz in the shadow 
of whatever remains of the Brandenburger Tor. But if Berlin is 
to be taken by assault, it would be no bad thing on psychological 
grounds that the operations should be carried out by the Russians— 
as there is every prospect that they will be. 

* * * * 


I have some sympathy with a correspondent who protests against 
the perpetual misuse of the word “shambles,” so consistently 
invoked by war correspondents as a fitting description for villages 
reduced by bombing and shelling to piles of rubble. The description 
might, it is true, be justified if the destruction was accompanied by 
abnormal bloodshed, but mention is rarely made of that. What 
“shambles” means is simply a slaughter-house, or figuratively “a 
place of carnage or wholesale slaughter ; a scene of blood.” Some 
of the Jewish concentration camps in Poland might well be called 


shambles (though in fact the wholesale slaughter is usually blood- 
less); places like Cassino or Aunay are not to be properly so 
described. 

* - * * om 

The death of Captain G. C. Grey is a heavy blow to the small 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons. That party, like Con- 
servatives and Labour, is weak in young members, and in Captain 
Grey a recruit who added to youth, character, ability and strong 
conviction in unusual degree was found. In the combination of 
those qualities Captain. Grey siood alone in his party. There are 
young candidates of whom much is hoped, but they have still to 
undergo the formidable ordeal of election. In the loss of such 
men as Neil Primrose and A. C. G. Gladstone the House of 
Commons suffered more in the last war than it so far has in this, 
but no balance can be cast till the “cease fire” has sounded. 

* * * * 

The fact that the 497 road deaths in June were 135 fewer than 
in May gives no particular grcund for encouragement. Variations 
from month to month are of little consequence ; all that is relevant 
is the average taken over a period, and in fact the June, 1944, 
figures were higher by 117 than those for June, 1943. But it 1s 
some importance to discover what type of vehicle bears most 
responsibility for the fatalities, and it is not very surprising to 
find, on analysing the figures, that by far the greatest danger at 
present comes from service vehicles. Private cars, of which there 
are, of course, relatively few on the roads, have a good record ; 
pedal cycles caused no fewer than 65 deaths out of the total. So 
far as service vehicles will diminish in number after the war we 
shall be better off; so far as private cars increase we shall be 
worse. This evil will have to be tackled seriously, and better road 
construction is part of the solution. Mr. Noel Baker, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, last week gave a remarkable 
testimony as to the effect of roundabouts in reducing accidents. 

* * * * 


Did General Montgomery take an anthology of historic prayers 
with him to Normandy? Or has he a number of them by heart? 
In his address to his troops a month ago after D-Day he quoted 
most of Sir Francis Drake’s prayer penned before Cadiz in 1587. 
In last Friday’s address he went a century further back to the 
prayer of the Earl of Richmond before Bosworth Field. Drake’s 
prayer, particularly the phrase about it not being the beginmng of 
any great matter, but the continuing of the same till it be thoroughly 
finished, which yieldest the true glory, is fairly well known, but 
the Earl of Richmond’s is not, and it is remarkable that General 
Montgomery should have had it ready to hand at his Normandy 


headquarters. 
* * * * 


A note on the paper shortage. Attempts to buy a Bible at two 
of the principal bookshops in a University town produced no Bible, 
and no suggestions as to where one could be acquired. Yet outside 
the shop, paper—with the morning's or evening’s news printed on 
it—was being dispensed in armfuls. This incident being true, I 
tell it, but I can hardly think it typical. Probably there had been 
a run on Bibles here owing to the abnormal piety of the locality. 

“ JANUS.” 


! 
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KLUGE’S GROWING DIFFICULTIES 


By STRATEGICUS 


have come as a surprise to few. The air-attack had been 
proceeding for over a fortnight, and, though its range included 
rather than directly indicated the actual zone of assault, the south 
of France was predestined to invasion. The Rhone valley contains 
a historic road of invasion, and at present it cuts through two 
areas where the Maquis are in greatest strength. The eastern 
flank of a force advancing towards the north would have the cover 
of the most stubborn of these forces, and on the west, towards 
the centre of France, are other forces which should facilitate the 
Allied operations. What they can do has been seen in Brittany ; 
but what they will do, now that a strong French army is once 
again on French soil, can be left to the imagination. General le 
Clerc’s armoured division has already aroused enthusiasm wherever 
it has appeared. His is a true nom de guerre ; but his personality 
and achievement belong to the legendary side of the war. 

It may be some days before even the broad outlines of the 
southern invasion can be discerned; but already General Wilson 
has indicated its immediate function. It is to join up with the 
Allied armies advancing from Normandy; and all that is known 
at present suggests that the preparatory stage and the landings have 
gone according to plan. The airborne force is the greatest ever 
used by the Allies, and their intervention is the probable explanation 
of the slightness of the enemy resistance on the first day. Another 
is the smallness of the force at the disposal of the enemy command 
in the south.. The First German Army has already been plundered 
in order to reinforce the Seventh. It could have had little armour 
in any case, since the magnet of the north drew in most of what 
was available. Finally, its parish was so large that it cannot have 
been present in any great density on the Riviera coast. The reported 
withdrawal on the Spanish frontier fits into the picture here, and 
it may be assumed that what force. is available has been concentrated 
inland. How swiftly it can be moved to the battle area is a 
problem that only the event can solve, since the air-attack has 
applied its cutting-edge particularly to the communications with 
the north and west. 

This Allied force under General Devers will probably operate 
in the Rhone valley area and leave the more powerful Army Group 
of Montgomery to effect a junction by its movement towards the 
east. It has clearly great possibilities, and it opens what should be 
the last page of the German occupation of France. It may not be 
a short page. It may be more packed with incident than seems 
likely from the facts which are at present known. But it must very 
gravely complicate Kliige’s problem. 

As I suggested at the end of my last article, the possibility of 
Montgomery aiming at the encirclement of his army must have 
been recognised by him, and yet at the moment of writing he was 
still pressing hard towards Avranches. It was only at the very end 
of the present week that he began to withdraw under cover of 
strong rearguards, and Eisenhower’s appeal on Sunday drew the 
troops’ attention to the “fleeting but definite opportunity for a 
major Allied victory.” That victory was already lightly sketched on 
the map. The bulk of Kliige’s 22 divisions lay in a roughly defined 
area west of a line joining Caen and Alencon, and it was known 
that the Third American Army of General Patton was thrusting 
up towards Argentan. Only about 13 miles separate Argentan and 
Falaise, and the Canadians were not more than five miles north 
of that town. The gap which separated the Aliies, therefore, was 
only about 18 miles ; but the enemy was concentrated in the area 
stretching some 45 miles to the west. 

Escape was even more restricted than these facts suggest. Caen 
is On national route 13 to Paris. The roads out of Falaise lead to 
this route at Lisieux and to Argentan which is itself on route 24 to 
Dreux and Paris. There are not here the facilities for the withdrawal 
of any considerable army with speed and security ; and, when the 


- news of the Allied landing in the south of France can 


Canadians and the Second British Army struck again, the northera 
part of the gap was swiftly driven in some 2! miles. Falaise could 
not, therefore, be used for withdrawal in daylight even if a powerful 
Allied Air Force had not been waiting to take advantage of any such 
withdrawal. On Tuesday the gap could have been no more thaa 
12 miles broad, and as the Allies were north of Argentan there wae 
no first-class road left through it. What remained in question was 
no longer whether the Germans would be caught in the gap but 
simply how many, if any, could be withdrawn and in what shapa 
they will be. 

At this juncture it is a very remarkable fact that the withdrawal 
appeared to have slowed down. This may have been due to the 
terrible havoc created by the Allied Air Forces on every route through 
the gap ; but the problem remains—what is the alternative? There 
is no doubt that the Allies are in such superiority that they will 
complete the encirclement and hammer the surrounded troops ta 
pieces, unless they withdraw. The stand they have made, and seem 
to be making even now, emphasises what Eisenhower said on Tues- 
day: “The Germans are not fighting as if they knew they were 
beaten” ; and yet there have been scenes of disorder on the road 
that almost baffle description. Whatever should be the fate of these 
troops it can now be recognised with what mastery the Allied plan 
was conceived and executed. There are very few cases in military 
history that show such close execution in the field of a preconceived 
plan involving considerable armies; and the development of this 
great opportunity redounds to Montgomery’s credit. 

“The Germans have taken a good beating and we have won a 
great tactical victory,” said Eisenhower; and that might be taken 
as suggesting that the hope of annihilating the Seventh German Army 
has passed. That interpretation cannot be sustained by the known 
facts ; and it is simply the measure of the Allied success that is still 
to be determined. If Kliige succeeds in extricating a proportion of 
his tanks and some of his infantry that will still be an Allied victory 
well beyond the category of minor events; and it is barely con- 
ceivable that less will be achieved. 

Of more importance is the other remark of Eisenhower: “the 
Germans are not fighting as if they knew they were beaten”; and 
it is the picture of the last fortnight in Normandy that seems to 
defy rational explanation. There is some evidence that Hitler had 
at length abandoned his western strategy and had come to the con- 
clusion that he must re-create a defensive front in the east. That 
has seemed to me, from the first, one of the established facts of 
the situation ; and, in the light of it, Hitler’s determination to fight 
it out on the periphery of his western gains was absurd. However 
necessary it might be to gain time for the pilotless-bomb and the 
rocket to produce their effect it seemed impossible to maintain such 
a position in view of the imminent danger of a Russian irruption 
into German territory. Hitler needed the demonstration of Russians 
on the East Prussian frontier, around Warsaw and across the upper 
Vistula, to convert him to the necessity of economising his troops 
by a drastic shortening of his commitments in the west. At one time 
he could have done that and safeguarded his bomb sites; but, as 
in the east, he waited too long, and apparently the prospect of with- 
drawal under the new conditions in the west counselled an attempt 
to fight it out in Normandy. 

But, although it seemed only the lesser of two evils, Kliige judged 
that there was a chance of easing his position by a heavy blow at 
Avranches. At least, he must have reasoned, he should be able to 
disengage under cover of such a blow ; and the sequel is perhaps as 
important as anything that has so far occurred in Normandy. As 
far as one can discover the German attack never penetrated more than 
about three miles west of Sourdeval, and though, there and at 
Mortain, the pressure was maintained with the greatest stubbornness, 
the Americans yielded no more ground. That was a triumph ; and 
it is probable that it was Kliige’s first surprise. He underestimated 
the American tactical ability completely. His second mistake was 
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s underestimate of the force of Patton’s Third Army already 
on his flank and its determination and ability to threaten 


hi 
operating 
encirclement. 

The attempt at Avranches was maintained for nearly a week, with 


all the reinforcements Kliige could summon. Only when Patton’s 
lank thrust became imminent menace was the first withdrawal 
begun ; and, now that it seems as if the latest strategy 1s a reversion 


to that of cutting losses, it has become very doubtful if this is not, once 
more, much too late. Hauser’s Seventh Army, at all events, will secure 
no further reinforcements even to assist it to disengage. It is possible 
that some of the armour has escaped in the night. That would indeed 
rub a little of the gilt off the gingerbread. But the plain fact is that 
the signs of disorder are far from general, that the fighting is still 
stubborn in some sectors, and that the Germans do not fight “as if 
they knew they were beaten.” This may matter little. If they stand, 
they will be destroyed, all the more surely since Kliige will have his 
hands full in the south. Another piece has been placed on the chess- 
board. The pattern assumes an even more convincing shape ; and, 
if we can judge by the Normandy battles, the Allies have moved 
another considerable step towards victory. 


INDIA: A SUGGESTION 


By Z. 

S one who has recently returned from India, I have been 
A troubled to find how little the average intelligent citizen of 
this country knows of the events which are taking place in that 
land and how little he understands the significance of those of 
which he knows something. This is not to be wondered at, for 
only a very few of the best newspapers and journals provide any- 
thing like an adequate service of Indian news, and still fewer of 
them seem to be able to help their readers to a true understanding 
of what is taking place. In the absence of skilled guidance the 
public is in danger of being imposed on by the quack and the 
crank. I feel that I must myself write with some caution, for it 
is now some months since I left India. Much has happened 
since then, the details of which I know only imperfectly, so that 
I am not in a position to make a detailed commentary. I do not 
propose even to comment on the negotiations which are taking place 
between Congress and the Muslim League, beyond hazarding the 
opinion that they are likely to be protracted and that they are 
hardly likely to pave the way to a final settlement of the constitu- 
tional problem. But the fact of their being opened is evidence 
of a new frame of mind in some of the leaders which gives one 
ground for hope. What I wish to draw attention to is the fact 
that the Indian situation has certain features, apart altogether from 
the tactics of the day, which it would be well for people in this 
country to understand. 

I have found that many of my friends—honest men and well- 
intentioned towards India—are convinced that after the rejection 
of the Cripps offer there is nothing further that we can do towards 
the removal of the Indian deadlock. The offer of independence, 
they say, still stands. Let the leaders of India agree on a scheme 
for the transference of responsibility and the transference will be 
made. If Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah reach agreement, well and 
good ; if they fail, the blame is theirs. But obviously, they say, 
no sane person can give his approval to any proposal for the handing 
over of India, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, “to God or to chaos,” 
above all at a time when the enemy is on the frontier. This kind 
of argument, variously set forth and elaborated, is very difficult to 
answer. If the discussion were on the plane of ordinary practical 
politics as we understand them it would perhaps be impossible 
to give a satisfactory answer. But the truth is that we are not 
going to get one inch nearer to a solution of the Indian problem 
unless we give up thinking of it in the practical, matter-of-fact 
way in which we think of domestic political problems and get a 
Jittle nearer to the heart of it. 

It is important, above all, that we should realise that the whole 
atmosphere in India is super-charged with emotion, and this emotion 
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is something which in itself calls for patient study. While our 
statesmen have been concerned with practical plans for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions in India, the leaders of 
the politically-minded sections of Indian society have passed these 
They 
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scornfully by. Their own plans have been vague and general. 
have not condescended to details, for their dominating aim has been 
to secure for their own party the reins of power. They see the 
British Government and, to a great degree, the other parties as 
obstructions to be removed. The leaders of Congress are definitely 
of opinion that no planning can be undertaken until India becomes 
independent, for according to them it is the presence and influence 
of the British that are at the root of ail internal dissensions. Let 
the British remove themselves and public-spirited men and women 
would come together to form a Government and all would be 
peaceful. The Hindu Mahasabha is no better disposed to British 
rule. And if anyone imagines that the Muslim League is otherwise 
inclined, let him ponder the words of Mr. Jinnah: “There are 
only two links between the Moslems and the Hindus, British rule 
and the common desire to get rid of it.” 

This being so, political activity means for a large section of the 
population, and especially for the young men and women, an orgy 
of excited meetings and demonstrations. For the time being these 
have been suppressed, but all the slogans in which distrust and 
hatred were expressed are ready for use when occasion again offers, 
A great part of the Hindu population whici was at school during 
the Civil Disobedience movement at the beginning of the last 
decade was nurtured in hatred and distrust. These young people 
have now grown up, and they are making their own large contri- 
bution to the embitterment of the political atmosphere. What is 
even more distressing is that the bitterness has in recent years been 
spreading to classes which were once free from its influence. Many 
of my own friends who once were appreciative of the British con- 
nexion have begun to become distrustful or even hostile. For 
example, I was recently talking with an Indian gentleman whose 
work has won for him high regard both in India and in this 
country, and who has never taken any part in the political move- 
ment. Quite unexpectedly he began to speak to me about the 
perfidy of the British, and to my astonishment he declared that the 
lowest trick that had been played upon them was the sending of 
the Cripps Mission. 

There are those who will say that nothing can be done with 
people in such a state of mind. I would plead that this state of 
mind is the main problem which we have to face. It is our 
business to use our best wisdom with a view to the bringing of 
Indian politics back to the plane of reason and common-sense. We 
are not going to succeed in doing this by merely repeating our 
offer of independence and calling upon the people of India to get 
together and frame their new constitution. We must bring them 
together. In ihe Cripps scheme there was a plan for the setting 
up of a constitution-making body immediately hostilities should 
cease. Nothing would conduce more to the restoration of good 
feeling in India than an announcement that a representative con- 
ference on these lines was to be brought together immediately, and 
that Government would do everything in its powers to faciktate 
its work, while in no way seeking to direct or bias it. I would 
suggest that a term should be set to the period within which it 
should be required to finish its work. 

I anticipate many possible objections. I cannot take these up 
now, but shall merely mention one of the most serious. It may 
be asked what hope there is of arriving at any happy solution of 
the constitutional problem as the outcome of discussion with the 
present political leaders if my characterisaticn of them has been 
correct. This is a fair question. The leaders who have the largest 
following have certainly” shown much capacity for stirring the 
emotions of the people, but little capacity for far-sighted co- 
operative planning. But in this connexion I have two things 10 
say which I believe to be worthy of consideration. Firstly, few of 
those who know India with any degree of intimacy are pre- 
disposed to easy optimism regarding her political future under any 
conditions which can now be foreseen. At the same time, many 
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will agree that to permit the continuance of the present deadlock, 
with the ever-accumulatiag distrust and hatred to which it has led, 
js of all possible courses of action or inaction the worst. Secondly, 
there are in India men with constructive minds, who are at present 
being ignored or treated with contempt, but who would probably 
exercise a large influeace when it was realised that the issue was 
no longer an emotional but a practical one. I know some of these 
men personally, and I believe them to have qualities not inferior 
to those of our own statesmen. Their ability and their patriotism 
are undoubted, and I feel confident that with changed conditions 
India will find in them her true leaders. 

In this*article I have confined myself to one aspect of a great 
and complicated problem. I am by no means unaware of the 
number or the seriousness of the complications: But my plea is 
that Britain must take the initiative in seeking to end the deadlock, 
for the initiative is not likely to come from India. The present 
negotiations may lead to some kind of an agreement between 
Congress and the Muslim League. If they do, something wiil have 
been achieved, but the main task will still lie beyond. If they fail 
their failure will be ascribed to British machinations. I have heard 
no other suggestion than that which I have now offered that seems 
to me to hold out the slightest hope of success. 

In the meantime India is suffering, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is suffering from the continuance of the deadlock. We 
are suffering also outside the Empire, for a small number of itinerant 
“stunt” journalists, whose knowledge of things Indian is as limited 
and inaccurate as the ink that flows through their pens is bitter, 
have been using the Indian situation to embitter our relations with 
our American friends.* From every point of view it is important 
that we should take up the Indian question as one of extreme 
urgency. Now is the time when something useful may be done, 
for leaders have shown a disposition to negotiate for the first 
time for many years. The actual proposals which they are dis- 
cussing are of far less importance than the evidence which they 
furnish that their minds are at least partially open. My own 
proposal is clear enough, and something on the lines which I have 
suggested will have to be done eventually. If eventually, why 
not now? 


WAR BY STARVATION 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 

” NE of our great mistakes in the First World War was to 

spare the lives of civilians in enemy countries. We Germans 
must number at least twice the population of our neighbours. There- 
fore we shall be compelled to destroy at least one-third of the 
population of all adjacent territories. We can best achieve this 
through systematic malnutrition. In the end, far superior to 
machine-guns, starvation works more effectively, especially among 
the young.” So wrote Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, lately Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Western Front and a leading member of 
Hitler’s portentous Court of Honour. Malnutrition and starvation 
of the people of occupied Europe is Germany’s chosen instrument 
of policy to achieve permanent domination over the Continent. 

No wonder organisation of scarcity has become one of the chief 
occupations of the Nazi régime. German Lebensraum became 
synonymous with starvation and misery to the vassal and even the 
satellite States. The herds of Denmark, the rye of Poland and the 
food grains of the Balkans are sustaining the Herrenvolk. There 
need, in fact, be no dangerous food shortage in the occupied terri- 
tories if Germany distributed on a fair and equitable basis. During 
the last war the Germans systeraatically drained the occupied regions 
of their food supplies by wholesale requisitioning for their armies 
and by setting up “Import Companies” for the removal of large 
stocks. There was then never any intention on the part of the 
enemy to fulfil the obligations resting upon him under the rules 
of war, as recognised by all civilised countrics, towards the inhabitants 





* A quite responsible American journalist recently came forward with 
the demand that President Rooseveli should settle the Indian question. 
We may expect some enterprising British journalist now to make the 
demand that Mr. Churchill should settle the American Negro question 
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of occupied territories ; his sole aim was to throw the greatest possible 
odium upon the Allies by exciting public opinion against their legiti- 
mate use of sea-power. 

When Germany subjugated most of the European countries she 
accepted as assets all she could secure by way of loot, besides 
enslaving millions of workers and adding to her war potential. She 
must also accept the liability of providing them with food and cloth- 
ing. In the early phase of the war the Germans were unwilling. to 
admit the prospect of food scarcity in occupied Europe, since this 
would mean admitting the efficacy of the British blockade, and 
Britain must always be portrayed as impotent as well as evil. Apart 
from feeding able-bodied people harnessed to’ the Wehrmacht, the 
Germans have done next to nothing to alleviate malnutrition, misery 
and starvation in Europe ‘They must therefore be held mainly 
responsible for the direct, as well as increased indirect, war losses 
this time. 

When the damage wrought after the last war was surveyed in 
terms of shattered lives it was found that “indirect war losses” 
considerably outweighed direct war casualties. The former included 
unborn children who would have come into the world but for the 
hostilities, children dying in infancy, civilians dying in consequence 
of wartime epidemics, and a general increase in death rate. So far 
as this war is concerned, available figures are too incomplete to 
enable the indirect war loss2s in occupied Europe to be fully assessed, 
Some countries—i.e., Poland, Norway and Greece—do not, or can- 
not, any longer publish mortality ratzs. Enough materia] has been 
collected, however, to give some indication of the appalling extent 
of indirect losses, even though, as the International Labour Office 
points out in its report on the “Health of Children in Occupied 
Europe,” any figure will be “already outstripped by the fact, for 
information is hard to obtain and travels slowly.” 

Turning to unborn children in France in the two war years 
1940-41, the birth-rate fell 10 per cent. below the already low rate 
of 1938-39. This was equivalent to 120,000 unborn children in those 
two years. The total of Europe’s unborn must by now run into 
several millions. To the unborn must be added children who fail 
to survive their first year. Infant mortality rates show a universal 
wartime increase throughout Europe. In Belgium the rate was 
13 per cent. above pre-war levels in the first three years of war. 
In France during 1940-42 it was 20 per cent. more than during 
the three preceding years. As early as 1941 there was “ practically 
no milk” in many French Departments, and three out of every 
four children lost weight—being a year behind those of normal 


development. Nearly all the skin tests carried out on Parisian 
children revealed unmistakable signs of tuberculosis. In Italy 
infant mortality was 18 per cent. higher than in 1939. Holland, 


once the country with a model low rate, had in 1940-42 a rate 
20 per cent. greater than in 1939. 

But the brunt of universal deterioration in diet is being borne 
by the adolescents of enslaved Europe. In Holland caloric deficiency, 
which is 30 to 39 per cent. for mothers and children, has risen 
to 47 per cent. in the 14 to 21 ages bracket—a group incidentally 
very susceptible to tuberculosis. The average town-bred child in 
France is under-fed, short of vitamins, too hungry to concentrate, 
and very often its father may be dead, a prisoner or a deportee, 
and it may spend the day in search of food. The French children 
and youth are too weak to take proper physical exercise and lack 
soap to keep clean and resist skin diseases. They are riddled with 
tuberculosis and rickets, and are far below average weight. 

Bread in occupied Europe is diluted with hydrolysed straw or 
dry chestnut meal. Last year the average French family got fish 
once in three months, and the French national coffee now contains 
crushed tomato seeds, lelue lupins, apples, pears, grapes and other 
berries. Two years ago, the Vichy Education Minister reduced 
physical training in schools to one hour a week, and made it 
optional, to avoid over-taxing the strength of the children suffering 
from gross malnutrition. In 1943 it was reported that children 
may not attend school unless a doctor certifies that they are not 
suffering from open tuberculosis. The Dutch people are now 
driven by hunger to eat cat and dog meat, and malaria has re- 
established itself in Frisia and Zealand. Cod-liver oil and fat are 
virtually unobtainable in Norway, and shoe shortage has prevented 
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children from attending school during winter months. Conditions 
sre worse still in Eastern Europe. Poland is ravaged by typhus, 
snd its inhabitants subsist on less than a quarter of minimum food 
requirements. Under German occupation Greece has_ been 
economically ruined, and her population reduced to such misery 
and destitution that it could not face another winter of war without 
grave consequences. ‘Three out of every four of the 25,000 Greek 
children recently examined were suffering from tuberculosis. 

In sum, the toll of indirect war losses in occupied Europe is 
mounting steadily. The direct and indirect depopulation of 
territories under German rule is proceeding on such a scale as to 
threaten gravely their recovery. Excluding Russia, 
countries under German occupation contain nearly fifty million 
children and young people under 20. Their physical, moral and 
mental development will depend largely on the extent to which 
the deficiencies of all kinds due to conditions of life arising from 
the German policy of malnutrition and starvation can be remedied 
by international collaboration. And for very many it will come too 


Jate. 


BIRTHRATE & HOUSEWORK 
By D. E. ESTCOURT 

MONG the modestly well-off before the war a not un- 
A common establishment was the three-or-four bedroom house 
with one domestic. This “general” received about £1 to 25s. a 
week in wages, and her room and board. For this she usually 
did most of the housework and most of the routine cooking ; she 
sometimes did part of the washing; she had one half-day a week 
off and every other Sunday. She was, with good reason, regarded 
as doing an exacting full-time job for a very modest wage, and a 
good deal was heard about improving the status and conditions of 
the domestic servant. If her employers had expected her, in addi- 
tion to her regular duties, to look after a couple of children, nurse 
them when ill, do all the shopping, all the household mending and 
keep the household accounts, she would very rightly have given 
notice at once. 

Yet it is precisely this composite more-than-full-time job, plus 
the bearing of the children and the maintenance of the necessary 
social contacts of the family, which the single-handed housewife 
has to tackle—usually without the 25s. a week wages attached. It 
can be done, and is done year in year out; but it commonly 
means a working day that begins about 7.30 in the morning and 
ends, with luck, after a bout of mending and a string of odd jobs, 
about 10 p.m. In short, one woman, with all the routine of a 
household dependent upon her unaided labours, definitely has too 
much to do, and it is not surprising that both she and her husband 
shrink increasingly from the added burden of a large family. 

It is almost impossible for any but the super-robust woman to be 
an efficient housewife and a good mother under such conditions. 
Children demand and need a lot of time and unhurried attention, 
especially in their first seven years. They need, for instance, stories 
told to them by a mother who is not weary and preoccupied 
and longing to get them off to bed. Juvenile delinquency is 
frequently associated with overworked mothers. It is not common 
among the better off. It is useless for critics to protest that the 
modern woman is getting lazy and pleasure-loving, and that her 
predecessors did this job for generations. The well-off—even the 
modestly well-off—never did it, and the peor were in many cases 
less burdened than the modern housewife. Before the industrial 
revolution and modern transport increased the mobility of our 
population, communities were far more static and closely knit than 
they are now, and a woman usually had a mother, unmarried sister 
or other relative within call to lend a hand. 

However, even if one grants that the poor and the very robust 
have always been able to manage this exacting seven-days-a-week 
drudgery, do we really wish to establish it as the norm? What use 
te raise the school-leaving age and improve education? The 
educated woman simply will not accept this kind of life, with no 
wninterrupted leisure. Do we, instead of extending privilege, want 
to re-proletarianise the fortunate few who have learned to expect 
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and use a modicum of leisure ; who like to have time to enjoy their | 
children, to read, to play the piano, perhaps to paint or write? ff 
not, what is to be done about it? The pool of cheap female labouy | 
which made this leisure possible has gone ; it should not, and doubt. : 
less will not, be revived after the war. Better houses will be a 
help, and will come in time, but some change will have to be made 
in our way of life if every wife is not to be reduced to the status 
of the pre-war domestic servant, and the one-child family to become + 
even more common than it is already. 

One possible change is in the direction of more cheap “ outside” 
services. For instance, to municipal dustmen and visiting window- 
cleaners one might add a vacuum-cleaning and floompolishing f 
service which would work through neighbourhoods on a weekly | 
rota system ; better and cheaper laundries to eliminate home wash- 
ing ; a babies’ sanitary service such as already exists in parts of the 
United States (it collects the napkins and delivers them washed and 
boiled and sealed in cellophane); and especially the Neighbourhood 
Restaurant. ; 

By a Neighbourhood Restaurant I do not mean just a public | 
eating place which “ breaks up family life” (though heaven knows 
that washing-up is not a notably unifying family ritual). The 
Neighbourhood Restaurants would have to be not vast impersonal 
feeding centres, but small, numerous and local, and rather like clubs. 
Indeed, club amenities would almost certainly form around them 
in time. The restaurant would be available only to its own group of 
households, each of which could pay a subscription and have its 
own “family table” reserved for the first or second sitting. Only 
one meal a day—the main meal—would be taken there. Family ; 
life could then be genuinely enjoyed at home over the two lighter 
and less arduous meals of the day. Workers out all day could take 
their main meal at a works canteen (these should be improved and 
extended), at a downtown Neighbourhood Restaurant, or in the 
evening at the home restaurant. The building might be provided 
by the local authority ; the catering contract could be let to a pro 
fessional restaurateur, perhaps working with a_ neighbourhood 7 
advisory committee. 

I shall not, though I could, develop the Neighbourhood Restaurant 
idea in its technical detail. There are problems, but no greater than 
many which are solved every day in other spheres. I will add 
only that some such institution would save immense duplica- 
tions of labour, time, fuel, food, hot water and nervous energy 
expended in individual kitchens day after day, year after year; 
it would make family life something more convivial than a succession 
of meal-gettings and meal-clearings ; it would give parents a chance 
to enjoy, educate and perhaps increase their families, and to foster 
some of those leisure activities which most hard-working homes # 
conspicuously lack to-day. 

There are many possible modifications and extensions of such 
ideas, but whatever the detailed outcome, some genuinely new think- 
ing is necessary on the domestic set-up. There is not ‘likely to be, 
as time goes on and education is extended, any improvement in the 
birth-rate if the majority of women on marriage are expected to live 
a life somewhat more arduous and rather less well paid than that 
of the pre-war “ general.” 


AUDIENCE 


Ir is not the music alone, but the strange commingling, 
The drawing together, entwining of separate threads 

To form one luminous pillar, vibrantly tingling, 

Beneath the flower-calyx balanced above our heads, 
Many-petalled, receptive, where sound with colour weds. 








There the music reposes, clear as though drifted 

Into a vessel of light, whence i> flows down 

Through every filament drawn from hearts uplifted, 
Filters into each chalice from the surmounting crown 
Slowly, in wordless absorption welcomed, to sink and drown. 


So from the Flower of Sound upborne on music’s tide 
Each heart-flower drinks and is revivified. 


Eva Martin. | 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OTHING has so far transpired regarding the fate of the Bayeux 
N tapestry. From 1913 onwards it had been displayed, enclosed 
in a double glags case, upon the first floor of the Ancien Evéchée 
and under the misleading title of “La Tapisserie de la Reine 
Mathilde.” It may well be that in 1940 the French authorities 
removed it to some place of safety which will ultimately be disclosed. 
It may also be that the Germans, recalling how in 1803 Napoleon 
used it as propaganda for the invasion of England, took it to their 
own country with some similar intention. For all we know those 
seventy-seven yards of embroidery may at this moment be decorating 
the walls of Goering’s private palace of Karinhall, in the company 
of the Victory of Samothrace and of many other articles of interest 
and virtue purloined from the museums of Europe. The affection 
with which, in spite of his flagrant mishandling of the Luftwaffe, 
the German people persist in :egarding the Reichsmarshall is one 
of the most curious symptoms of the German temperament. In no 
other country could an Air Ministe: who had been guilty of such 
miscalculation have survived a day; but to the Germans Goering 
represents the type of genial freebooter, a type to which many 
millions of Germans, in their day-dreams, would wish to aspire. 
Yet whether at Karinhall or in some other place the Bayeux 
tapestry, rolled upon its drum, must be waiting in seclusion. I 
regret this concealment ; it would be fitting indeed if this worsted 
record of a great event in our history were again to be unfolded ; 
and if those who with such effort and success have taken part in 
the invasion of Normandy could in their spare moments examine 
again this amazing picture of the Norman invasion. For the 
moment, however, we must be content with such reproductions as 
we possess; and I wish to draw attention to an admirable little 
description of the tapestry published last year by Penguin Books, 
Limited, with a calm and scholarly introduction by Sir Eric 
Maclagan. 

* * * * 

Sir Eric, I am glad to observe, inclines to the view that the 
embroidery was executed in England and by English fingers. On 
the one hand, the style of the drawing is similar to that of English 
book-illustrations ; on the other hand, the English proper names 
(such as Gyrth) are written in an English way. He contends also 
that the embroidery was in all probability commissioned by Odo 
of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, and at some time between 1073 and 1083, 
when the memories of Hastings were still fresh in the minds of 
There is considerable internal, and incidentally human, 
evidence to support this theory. Whereas Odo scarcely figures 
at all in the narrative of William of Poitiers, he is accorded in 
the tapestry a prominent and distinguished part. It is he who 
advises William to build his fleet; it is he who administers grace 
at the banquet; and at the critical moment on Senlac Hill it is 
Odo who is represented in the tapestry as admonishing his vassals 
to continue the fight. There are few minor names recorded in the 
tapestry, but among thers are those of Wadard, Vital and the dwarf 
Turold. Each of these three is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
being a vassal of Bishop Odo. The point is of some importance, 
since if, as some have contended, the tapestry was executed a 
century later under the orders of Mathilda, daughter of Henry I, 
then its contemporary value is diminished ; but if, as seems almost 
certain, it was embroidered only ten years after the event, then we 
may take it that the scenes depicted have an almost topical 
authenticity. And as such it throws upon the incidents in this 
strange and often garbled story many sidelights which assist us 
in disentangling fact from legend. 

+ * + * 

We know that in the year 1064 Harold embarked upon a journey 
to Normandy, and that he landed near the mouth of the River 
Canche: we know that he was then taken prisoner by Guy de 
Ponthieu and interned in the castle of Beaurain: we know that 
William of Normandy obtained his release and that thereafter 
Harald assisted the Duke in h’s operations against Count Conan 


of Brittany: and we know that on their return to Bayeux Harold 
swore upon some holy relics to obtain for William the Throne of 
England and to marry his daughter. We do not know, however, why 
he went to Normandy or why he landed upon the territory of 
Guy de Ponthieu. Some say that he crossed the Channel in order 
to obtain the release of two hostages surrendered to William by 
Earl Godwine ; others say that he was despatched upon an official 
mission to inform Duke William that he had been accepted by the 
Witan as Edward’s successor, and the story goes that he did not 
land on the coast of Ponthieu of his own volition but was wrecked 
in a gale. Now the Bayeux tapestry, which depicts this journey in 
some detail, does not confirm any of these versions. Harold goes 
down to Bosham, where he visits the church and thereafter has a 
meal in a house beside the shore. He then takes off his hose and 
wades out to the boat carrying his spaniel under his arm. No 
reference is made in the tapestry account to any shipwreck, and in 
fact it is definitely stated that he sailed to Porithieu with a favourable 
wind. Moreover, in the scene depicting his arrival and subsequent 
arrest by Guy de Ponthieu, his ship is shown as securely anchored 
off the beach. If, therefore, the tapestry story is the correct story 
based upon contemporary evidence, then we must discard the legend 
of shipwreck and are left with the unanswered problem as to why 
he chose to land at Le Touquet rather than upon the beach at 
Arromanches, 
* * * * 

There is another problgm which the tapestry raises and leaves 
unsolved. It is generally supposed that Harold brought with him 
to Normandy his sister Aelfgifu or Aelfgiva, whom he consented 
to affiance to a Norman baron. A regrettable incident appears at 
this juncture to have occurred. We are shown how Harold, after 
being released from his captivity at the. castle of Beaurain, is handed 
over to Duke William at Eu; we are then shown how he is taken 
to the palace at Rouen and received by the Duke in official audience. 
The script which accompanies the pictures then continues as follows: 
“Where a certain clerk and Aelfgyva .” Modesty, or lack 
of space, prevents the commentator from tellimg us exactly what 
occurred between the clerk and Harold’s sister. Nor is the 
accompanying illustration any more illuminating. Aelfgyva 1s 
depicted standing forlornly under a wooden arch of Norse design 
surmounted by two horses’ heads. Her hands are raised in what 
may be protest, or what may be delighted surprise. And the clerk 
in a most debonair manner, with his left hand upon his hip, is 
with his right hand stroking Aelfgyva upon the chin. “Ubi unus 
clericus et Aelgyva .. .” runs the inscription above them, and 
below crouches a small figure of salacious significance. But we shall 
never know what happened to Harold’s sister during those few weeks 
at Rouen before they all rode off together towards Avranches. 

* * * * 

I was always told as a boy that when Harold took his famous 
oath at Bayeux promising to secure the Throne of England for Duke 
William he was the victim of a deception, and that the sacred relics 
upon which he swore had been hidden from’ his eyes under a 
covering of cloth. This story, which appears in Wace’s “ Roman 
de Rou,” is not confirmed by the Bayeux tapestry. Harold is shown 
as placing both his right hand and his left hand upon two large 
chests, presumably containing relics ; on the top of the left hand 
chest, and fully exposed to view, is a small round object which 
may well have been the most famous of all Duke William’s 
reliquaries, known as the “Bull’s eye.” If the tapestry. is 
to all intents and purposes contemporaneous, then the story of 
Duke William’s cunning is merely an ingenious invention on the 
part of Wace, since Harold is quite clearly affirming his oath not 
upon one altar only, but upon two. And if, as Sir Eric Maclagan 
contends, the tapestry may be of English manufacture, then there 
is no reason to suppose that the events were falsified. All of which 
goes to justify the claim of the son of Arlette, daughter of the tanner 
of Falaise. 
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* The White Cliffs of Dover.” 
Dr. Wassell.’* At the Carlton.— 
the Leicester Square. 

Tue Cinematograph Film Council’s report on the threat of monopoly 

in the film industry contains a passage worth quoting. “ The screen 

has great influence both politically and culturally over the minds 
of the people. Its potentialities are vast, as a vehicle for expression 
of national life, ideals and tradition, . . .” Let us now examine 

The White Cliffs of Dover, hailed in some quarters as a magnificent 

Hollywood gesture towards this country. Though the Films Council 

was primarily concerned with films originating in this country, 

The White Cliffs of Dover is clearly a film about Britain of “ political 

and cultural influence.” Let us consider it as “a vehicle for ex- 

pression of national life, ideals and tradition.” This much-vaunted 
production in length and expensiveness of setting has all the 
attributes of a big picture. It is excellently acted, particularly by 

Irene Dunne, and it is directed by Clarence Brown with an acute 

and eloquent sense of the nostalgias involved. Its manner is im- 

peccable. The matter derives from a long piece of senumental 

doggerel bearing the same name as the film, a book of verse which 
has achieved in the United States the status of a popular best- 
seller for the simple but adequate reason that it became during the 
early years of this war a sugar-candy symbol of the British past. 
It asked for tears for Britain at a time when a bewildered and ill- 
informed overseas public was anxiously seeking a cause for which 
to weep. The film version utilises the same sources of appeal (long 
sections of Alice Duer Miller’s narrative is used as commentary), 
but it also makes much clearer than her printed words the extra- 
ordinary nature of the Britain for which the world’s charitable 

sentiments are requested. . 

First we see how the Britain of thifty years ago was a mean, 
brutish country, disappointing at every turn the transatlantic visitor. 
Wet cities and rude citizens. An American miss languishes in a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house. But suddenly, here comes Prince 
Charming, an eligible Baronet, to sweep her off to a Society Ball, 
where she makes a first curtsey to Their Majesties. American eyes 
are opened. Here is the true, the magnificent Britain! Our 
American heroine marries her baronet, loses him in the war of 
1914-18, and graciously allows her baronet son to fight for Britain in 
the present struggle ; but not before he has had to remind her of 
his duty to defend the peasantry of the vast family estates. We 
have previously observed these curtseying, forelock-touching rustics 
and identified them as belonging to the same humble species as a 
junatic and servile batman who accompanies his first lordship on a 
spell of leave. They are without a doubt the ordinary British 
people, making a fleeting appearance in this story of British life. 
Lacking grace, wit or courage, they are the clowns and morons of 
our drama. 

Every visitor to America will know what harm a humourless 
caricature of this kind can do, with its picture of social backwardness 
and surviving feudalism. Since films like The White Cliffs of Dover 
(it is an outstanding example of a co:nmon type) are not malicious in 
intention, but represent rather a friendly gesture gone badly wrong, 
surely it should be possible for our British representatives overseas 
to encourage the makers of such films to take a look at England 
for themselves-before they go into production—and by that I mean 
a larger piece of England than is visible from the windows of the 
Savoy or from the immaculate and hospitable lawns of the British 
film fraternity. 

The Story of Dr. Wassell is lavish with great Technicolored 
spectacle, with jungles, seascapes, blood and tears. But these last 
have nothing to do with the heroism of an American doctor, who 
rescued from Java a dozen gravely wounded American sailors. The 
tears spring from the irrelevant amours of Mr. Gary Cooper and 
Miss Laraine Day, and, indeed, we are throughout less conscious 
of the story of Dr. Wassell which won a broadcast tribute from 
President Roosevelt than of the familiar legend of bewildered, 
obstinate Mr. Gary Cooper gauntly gangling over all obstacles. 

Christmas Holiday is a simple and for the most part unpretentious 
version of a Somerset Maughan story, containing attempts at credible 
characterisation. For my own part I was not disappointed to find 
Miss Deanna Durbin denying us her usual picture of buxom and 
mellifluous innocence, and appearing rather as a_ case-hardened 
night-club singer with a broken heart. Gene Kelly as her erring 
but high-born husband is as good as earlier performances have led 
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us to suppose he might become. The strange half Spanish, half 
French household in New Orleans, proudly dominated by the 
aristocratic mother (Gail Sondergaard) of a murderer-to-be, is a 
neat piece of screen creation by director Robert Siodmak. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


AUGUST 


MUSIC 
The Sadler’s Wells Opera. At the Princes Theatre. 


IT is not many weeks since it was announced that the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera was to make the New Theatre its permanent home, 
at least during the war. Fortunately, this decision has been quickly 
revised. For a less suitable theatre for opera than the New it is 
difficult to imagine. Its stage is too small, its orchestra-pit wholly 
inadequate, its acoustics are the worst in my experience, and its 
Narrow passages and cramped accommodation make for the 
inconvenience and discomfort of ihe audience. Moreover, the 
lighting equipment on the stage appears to be antiquated. 

Now that the company has returned to London, but to the 
Princes Theatre, my opinion of their former “home” is amply 
vindicated. In this more spacious house, where the drums and 
other extra instruments do not have to be accommodated in stage- 
boxes, the orchestra sounds as an orchestra should, well-balanced 
and full in tone, while the vcices of the singers benefit from the 
better resonance of the theatre. 

The season’s repertory includes Figaro, The Barber of Seville, 
two works by Puccini, Rigoletto and The Bartered Bride, with a 
new production of Cosi fan tutte promised later in the month. Of 
these I have seen Rigoletto and The Bartered Bride. Smetana’s 
opera exactly suits the company, calling for the more homely 
virtues and making no great demands upor the voices. It needs, 
none the less, good singing from the soprano and tenor, and this 
it got from Miss Rose Hill and Mr. Arthur Servent Either Miss 
Hill has improved as a singer or she benefited particularly from 
the new surroundings, for there were not so many of those lapses 
into a toneless mezza-voce which used to be noticeable when she 
lowered the pressure on her voice. Mr. Pears, now less self- 
conscious in his acting, gets plenty of fun out of the simple Vasha, 
and did not fail to sing his duet with Marenka, one of the most 
charming things in the opera, musically. As the disreputable 
marriage-broker, Mr. Owen Brannigan gives a wonderful display 
of seedy, shady resourcefulness, though one has the impression 
that his metropolis is “ould Doblin” rather than Prague. 
Generally, however, this gay production, in which the circus- 
ballet is one of the best features, is extremely successful in pre- 
serving the Czech atmosphere, thanks no doubt to the presence of 
Mr. Sasha Machov, who leads the dancers with that lithe and 
leisurely grace characteristic of the Slavonic style. 

Rigoletto is a more difficult proposition. It calls for something 
more than just good singing—good singing in a certain, highly 
specialised style. Fortunately, Mr. Tom Williams, who played the 
title part, has the vocal power and the right idea of expanding the 
phrases without losing the rhythm. If his acting was apt to have 
about it a flavour of ham, he is at least not afraid of letting 
himself go. : the other characters, the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful was Miss Coates’s Maddalena, which showed that no 
contralto need turn up her nose at a part of which so much can 
be made by a singer of intelligence and imagination. Mr. Pears 
made a handsome rake of the Duke, his task being made easier by 
the substitution of Restoration costumes for those of Francois I. 
An English audience knows what to expect of a gentleman who 
looks like Charles II. His singing was, as usual, musicianly, but 
the tone needed more reconstituting, as they say of dried eggs. 
The Gilda was, alas! too often inclined to adopt some other pitch 
than that of the orchestra, which was a pity, for the voice was 
pleasing in quality. 

Rigoletto is very much a matter of team-work, and the team- 
work was really good, despite individual shortcomings. Incidentally, 
I have not seen a performance in which the minor characters were 
so distinguishable and so well drawn. Marullo, for instance, was 
clearly the Rochester of ihis Court, and, like other practical jokers, 
not altogether happy at the results of his joke. Mr. Boyd Neel, 


who conducted, deserves much credit for the admirable team-work, 


and especially for the first-rate orchestral playing. 
DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Sir,—In reply to Lord Vansittart: I never suggested that anti-Nazi 
Germans had shown as much courage as they should, though more than 
be credits them with. My point was that it must be much harder for 
Germans to plot and execute successful resistance against their own all- 
pervasive Government than for Frenchmen, Danes, &e., to do it against 
a relatively small occupying force and a hated minority of their Quisling 
fellow-countrymen, Also the French, Danes, &c., have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by our victory—Germans who hate Hitlerism 
put love their country may well feel torn and hesitate to fight actively 
for us when they contemplate the kind of future which an Allied victory 
will bring upon it if Lord Vansittart and some_of the Allies have their 
way. . . . 

As for my supposed Germanism, is it likely, considering that for 
over two years my chief interest outside my constituency has lain in 
efforts to rescue the victims of Nazi cruelty?—Yours faithfully, 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 
House of Commons. 


Sir.—Permit me a few words on this inexhaustible topic. 

In all nations and in every section of society two types of people ‘can 
be distinguished, an active group, who largely arrogate initiative and 
control to themselves, and a less active group, who are fairly ready to 
accept direction and are content to live and work within a framework 
of conditions for which others are really responsible. The numerical 
ratio between the groups varies from nation to nation, and also from 
time to time within any nation: and so do the moral relations of co- 
operation, obedience, enslavement, as the case may be, between the 
groups. 

Under this distinction modern Germeny may be taken as a somewhat 
extreme case. The proportion who accept direction from other sources 
than individual judgement or conscience appears to be very high. The 
readiness to accept direction in most matters, from the one great source, 
Authority, appears to be extreme The grip of the one group on the 
other is severe. So are its disciplinary in plications. 

Miss Rathbone is inclined to think that there may be a majority of 
“good” Germans, by which she means the group that is in the grip 
of the other. She is probably more right than she knows. 

But what is this “ goodness ” of so many Germans? It would scarcely 
appear to be a thing for the Allies to trust to after defeating Germany, 
at all events forthwith. With characteristic complaisance, “ good” 
Germany is more likely than not to bow before the next upwelling of 
primitive German “leadership.” Germany appears to suffer from a 
double disease, of leadership and of obedience. The moral make-up of 
the nation revealed in the phenomena of leaders and followers is back- 
ward, to say the least of it. 

Germany, apparently, needs to be given leadership, somehow or other, 
from outside. There is as yet no void waiting to be filled: though 
Nazidom and Junkerdom, the two main elements of German leadership, 
already have each other by the throat. The grafting of new leadership 
upon Germany looks a difficult task. The Germans, however, being 
prone to obey, the task is perhaps less difficult than it looks. Defeat, 
the discrediting of leaders, the exposure of the world fallacies will 
throw the door ajar for new influences to enter. A domestic reaction 
against the Nazis and all their works may be counted on. But, like the 
Weimar wave, it cannot be counted on to last. 

Some sort of tutelage will be necessary. What it should be will 
hardly be clear until the Allies reach Berlin, or perhaps somewhat later 
than that. For the German tradition that knits the two groups into one 
baleful instrument is still strong. The safest assumption is that it is very 
strong indeed. Little has been heard in this controversy about women in 
Germany. They were never in the forefront of the women’s movement. 
The Nazis, far from aiding or permitting their emancipation, have 
pointedly confirmed their subjection. It must not be assumed that the 
women of Germany will be on the side of enlightenment brought by the 
victorious Allies. What to do with the women of Germany is a problem 
within a problem.—I am, &c., JOHN Murray. 

Exeter. 


Sir,—I am sorry Sir Herbert Grierson saw fit to credit me with opinions 
I did not express in my letter for the pleasure of demolishing them, 
particularly as we seem fundamentally of the same opinion. Sir Her- 
bert agrees that we must take steps to prevent another war, even to 
punish war criminals. I think these ends cannot be achieved without 
bitter opposition from the German people, opposition which we must 
be resolved to overcome at all costs. Sir Herbert thinks we should 
trust the Germans to bring about these desirable ends themselves 
without outside intervention. 
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This is the fact: three times in less than a century the German 


people have chosen as leaders men of fiagrant dishonesty and insane 
ambition. In 1870 Bismarck and the Ems telegram, in 1914 the Kaiser, 
his war party and the Scrap of Paper, and now Hitler, with his shame- 
less violation of promises and treaties, unspeakable treatment of defence- 
less enemies and gigantic attacks upon countries without declaration of 
war. The German people have applauded all these leaders, while they 
are successful. 

This is the hypothesis: after this war the German people will change 
and place their leadership in the hands of men of honour and justice. 
Knowing the facts, I cannot accept the hypothesis, but Sir Herbert 
Grierson can. This is where we disagree. I leave it to your readers to 
judge which of us has his thoughts governed by logic and which by 
emotion.—Yours faithfully, FREDERICK WILLIS. 

40 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—The strictures on Miss Rathbone appearing in your correspondence 
columns have aroused mingled dismay, indignation and amusement in my 
household. Ten years or so ago, when Hitler and the Germans were 
not sO universally unpopular as they are now, Miss Rathbone was the 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of the local branch of the League of 
Nations’ Union. Her speech was greeted with a storm of criticism 
from the Pacifists and from the folk who supported the Government 
at that time. Since the entry of Russia into the League of Nations our 
membership had declined; after Miss Rathbone’s speech we lost more 
subscribers. 

I remember that Miss Rathbone attacked Hitler and all his works, and 
pleaded for help for the refugees. She deplored the fact that Japan had 
been allowed to control Manchukuo, and she criticised the action of 
popular newspapers in this country which had applauded Japan’s flouting 
of the League. Finally, she commended to her audience the stand taken 
by Winston Churchill in the House of Commons at that time. 

So I wonder at your correspondents who accuse Miss Rathbone of 
“never giving a thought to the victim,” of being “unduly credulous,” 
of being “deeply concerned about the agressor and indifferent to the 
suffering of the victims of that aggression.” How many of your readers 
know that it took a good deal of moral courage to dare to criticise the 
“ Appeasers” ten years ago? —Your truly, 

CicELy M. HowELts. 

21 Brookfield Avenue, Crosby, Liverpool, 23. 


Sir.—Is it not a fact that the innocent must suffer for the guilty? No 
ceubt many Germans are shocked beyond measure at deeds done in 
their name. There are also British shocked beyond measure at Munich, 
and days before Munich. Yet these same British are now, without 
squealing, paying for those days for which they were not responsible, 
with the lives of their husbands, their children and their friends. Why 
should not innocent Germans do the same?—Yours truly, 
Greenheys, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. ROSAMOND LAWRENCE. 


Sir,—Sir Herbert Grierson, in your August 11th issue, says that Lord 
Vansittart’s policy invites us “to throw the reins on the neck of our 
quite natural desire for punishment and revenge,” and again “anything 
like calculated revenge opens a dreadful prospect.” I would ask Sir 
Herbert Grierson where he finds this invitation in any exposition of Lord 
Vansittart’s policy? Would he please quote his exact reference?—Yours 
faithfully, VIOLET ALFORD. 
Dunster, Somerset. 


THE B.M.A. QUESTIONARY 


Sir,—Your analysis of the results of the B.M.A. questionary brings out 
clearly three important points: 

(i) Slightly over half the replies were unfavourable to the White Paper 
as a whole, and nearly two-thirds of the general practitioners were 
unfavourable. 

(ii) Nearly half thought that the suggested National Health Service 
would cause the quality of the country’s medical service to be impaired, 
and only a quarter of the general practitioners thought it would be 
improved thereby. 

(iii) Just over half considered the scheme made medicine an unattrac- 
tive profession for their children, and 60 per cent. of general practitioners 
thought so. 

Although as a nation we disl:ke trvsting experts, I would suggest that 
these figures should cause the public to think carefully. Many more 
doctors will be called for, and it is a serious matter that so many general 
practitioners take the view they do. For a characteristic feature of 
British medicine has been the way that for generations a father has been 
succeeded by a son. That tradition, and it is a valuable one, is obviously 
likely to perish. Given a reasonable degree of freedom the profession 
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appears willing to try to work a scheme, but in its present form they 
evidently doubt whether the public will really benefit by the change.— 
Faithfully yours, W. LanGcpon-Brown. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Sirn,—The statistics culled from this avestionary are a mass of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and totally valueless, particularly as less 
than 50 per cent. answered. This new profession of obtaining opinions 
by means of questionnaires with equivocal questions devised by experts 
with a scientific device for correcting errors by the process of “ weight- 
ing” may be a profitable one, but it is most dangerous as a basis for 
legislation. Has the famous Peace Ballot taught us nothing?—yYours, &c., 
“ Hazledene,” St. Osyth. R. E. CLarKeE. 


PRICE STABILITY 


Simr,—Mr. St. Clare Grondona suggests the setting up by the British 
Government of a Price Stabilisation Corporation to keep price fluctua- 
tions within narrow limits. Isn’t something wider than a British Cor- 
poration necessary for this? Fluctuations are world-wide in their effects. 
The collapse of prices of primary products in 1920, 1929 and 1937 
caused world-wide trade depressions with dire consequences of unem- 
ployment, financial losses, &c. 

If we are to avoid the recurrence of such periods of unemployment 
We must prevent the collapse of prices. Would not the fixing of prices 
by international agreement be the surest and most direct way of achiev- 
ing this object? A dozen years ago international agreement on economic 
problems was impossible, but events have moved rapidly since then. 
Sugar and wheat agreements have been achieved. International agree- 
ment is implicit in the Atlantic Charter. The tide is flowing in that 
direction. “On such a full sea are we now afloat and we must take 
the current when it serves, or lose our ventures.”—Yours truly, 

Ainsworth House, Breightmet, Bolton. ABRAHAM LOoOMas. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In the recent proposals for educational reform, and the comments 
on them that have so far appeared, there are two matters whose importance 
has been far too little emphasised or perhaps realised. The first of these 
concerns the “ private schools” in the only valid sense of the term—i.e., 
the Preparatory Schools. As those who have ever worked in them know, 
these vary enormously in quality, ranging from the almost criminally 
bad to the very good indeed—a difference by no means always cor- 
responding to the fees charged, the chief characteristic of the more 
expensive schools often being not so much better “amenities” and a 
better and larger teaching staff, but a quite fantastic amount of 
“ coddling ” of boys on the medical side. At present anyone with sufficient 
capital can start a Prep. School, and I am enough of a libertarian 
not to wish this altered ; but some standards should be enforced, not 
least in the fundameatal matter of teaching (the number of boys from 
flourishing Prep. Schools who have to start from scratch in almost every 
subject on reaching their Public School is far too large, even for war- 
time), and the best agency for enforcing them would be the body most 
closely affected—the Public Schools, which now have to do the work 
of the inefficient Prep. School as well as their own. (Of such other 
matters as the unwarrantably long hours that Prep. School masters often 
have to work I will not now speak.) 

The other class of school that I have in mind, which seems likely to 
be adversely affected by the proposed changes, and in my own experience 
deserves it least, is the Grammar School. Of the large city Grammar 
School I have no direct knowledge ; but I have taught in a country 
ene, as well as in a good Prep. School and a Public School, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that in some ways, and apart from “ prestige 
value,” the Grammar School was the best of the three. I will not take 
up more of your space by giving detailed reasons for this, but will say 
in conclusion that if the Grammar Schools are virtually abolished, or 
skimmed of their best potential pupils in favour either of the Public 
Schools or of the proposed Modern Schools, an institution with a long 
and a very fine history will have been killed. This may be necessary— 
if so, it is a sad necessity; but the case for it remains to be proved.— 
Yours faithfully, “ SCHOOLMASTER.” 


CATHOLICS AND FASCISM 


Sir,—Mr. J. V. Walker replies to Mr. Patrick Henson by putting a 
number of questions, of which two are cardinal to the rest. He asks 
for a definition of Fascism. A historically accurate definition would be 
that Fascism is a form of government which, in order to protect the 
rights of property, takes away from the wage-earners those rights of 
combination and of political association which are usual in democratic 


countries. This defiaition will be found to cover Italian Fascism and 
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German National Socialism. Whether it covers the present régime in 
Portugal those who know it must judge. 

Secondly, Mr. Walker asks whether democracy has been for the most 
part the friend of religion. The reply is that democracy is by definition 
the rule of the majority, and aims at those goods which the majority 
hold to be such. Where the majority are religious, as in Eire, democracy 
is naturally a friend to religion. Where the majority are irreligious of 
indifferent, the religious minority has the same right as any other minority 
—the right to turn itself into a majority if it can. In equity it can 
ask no more. 

A reason for the widespread identification of Catholicism with Fascism 
may be seen in the fact that Hitler, though a Catholic, and guilty of 
far greater crimes than many which have earned rulers excommunication 
in the past, has never been censured by the Pope in any way. A further 
reason may be seen in the recent condolence of the Pope with the people 
of Berlin on Allied bombing, in contrast with the omission of any similar 
condolence by the same august authority with the people of London. — 

5 Frenchay Road, Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 


“GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE” 
Sir.—In his review of Professor Laird’s essay, “ The Device of Govern- 
ment,” Professor D. W. Brogan, commenting on the Gettysburg Address, 
suggests that Professor Laird has not noticed “the real omission” in 
its definition of democracy ; that Lincoln’s phrase “ Government of the 
People ” was intended to mean government deriving its authority from 
the people (in accordance with the preamble of the American Constitution, 
“We, the people of the United States ”); and that Lincoln forgot 
or neglected to state the other sense of “Government of the People ” with 
people as the object—the sense, indeed, in which the words are commonly 
understood. 

But Lincoln’s complete phrase was “. . . that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” If Professor Brogan’s surmise is correct, what meaning is left 
to be attached to the words “by the people”? Would not they then 
be redundant? The whole address contains only ten sentences: would 
Lincoln be likely, in a speech of such content and brevity, to mar its 
effect by an idle repetition? Your obedient servant, W. A. MILLar, 

Pettycur, 33 Aytoun Road, Pollokshields, Glasgow, S. 1. 


“ COTTAGER’S LIGHT ” 
S1r,—I have recently bought this smali disused farmhouse, to turn into 
a home for myself and my family and thus reduce by one the housing 
shortage. As electricity mains run along the end of my lane, and a house 
at the corner is supplied, I assumed that it would be a small matter, 
when better times come, to install light and power for labour-saving 
apparatus. Not at all. I am informed by the supply company that 
as the house is 500 yards from the main, seven posts would be required, 
and the cost to me would be “about” £100. When I had paid this, and 
the wiring of the house, I could then be supplied at a cost per uni 
exactly three times as much as a house in a similar situation in another 
district which I formerly owned.—Yours truly, 

Kiddicott, Clyst S. Mary, Exeter. 


THE ONLY CHRISTIAN 


Sir,—“ His platoon—I happen to know that W is the only Christian 
it contains—.” Thus Mr. C. S. Lewis in his article published in your 
issue of July 28th. But does he personally know all the other men in 
the platoon, their daily behaviour towards others, their innermost thoughts 
and aspirations? If not, upon what is his confident assertion based?—- 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. H. H. BasHrorp. 


SEASIDE SCAFFOLDING 


Sir,—The wooden scaffolding and platforms, whose erection “above the 
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sea on a western bay” is criticised by your contributor “Numa Pom- | 


pilius,” are not for the use of “marine photographers,” and are not 
being erected on behalf of the Ministry of Information.—-I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, R. NuNN May, 

Deputy Director, Films Division. 


OVID AND ST. PAUL 


Sir,—Is it pedantic to point out that when Ovid wrote “ Video meliora 


proboque, deteriora sequor ” he was not describing his own state of mind | 


at all? The words are part of a soliloquy which Ovid puts in the mouth of 

Medea, and it is no more reasonable to apply them to Ovid himself than 

it would be to impute to Milton the sentiment “ Evil be thou my Good.” 
No. 4, The Schools, Shrewsbury. D. S. COLMAN. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


An Impressionist Master 


Camille Pissarro: Letters to His son Lucien. Edited with the 
Assistance of Lucien Pissarro by John Rewald. (Kegan Paul. 35s.) 
THis is an excellent piece of book-making by Mr. Rewald, the 
editor ; not only has he skilfully edited the elder Pissarro’s letters to 
his son Lucien, eliminating the superfluous and redundant (of course, 
his omissions we have to take for granted, that is always so with 
letters, but we are not always informed, as we are here, that they 
have been made, or of their nature), but he has also judiciously 
selected the large number of ninety illustrations with a view to 
ilkuminating the text. These include not only a great many of C. 
Pissarro’s Own pictures, often juxtaposed with photographs of the 
same scene; for the sake of comparison—a most useful practice, 
especially for the early great plein-air impressionist masters—but also 
reproductions of the works of Pissarro’s friends and contemporaries 
such as Renoir, Monet, Gauguin, Seurat, Cézanne, &c., and a number 
of woodcuts by Pissarro’s son, Lucien, who died in Engiand, where 
he had made his home since the early eighties, only a few weeks ago. 
The letters begin in January, 1883, to Lucien, a young man of 
twenty, then on his way to London, to whom his father writes: 
“We are all well, including the children ; your mother is very busy. 
I continue to jog along surrounded with my unfinished paintings 
and drawings, seeking the rare bird whose plumage is resplendent 
with all the colours of the rainbow, whose song is musical and pure ; 
perfection, as Degas would say, why not! Don’t forget to draw.” 

These two refrains, the search for perfection, “ musical and pure,” 
and the “don’t forget to draw,” are the constant themes of these 
letters from 1883 to the end, and almost twenty years later we find 
him writing to Lucien, then well-known for his wood-cuts and 
illustrated books, repeating his advice to study nature at first 
hand. “What you write me about Ricketts’ work doesn’t surprise 
me. The general rule that is followed nowadays is to look for a 
style in the works of one’s predecessors without asking oneself what 
nature could provide. Thus, inevitably, he turns about like those 
squirrels in their cage, without suspecting there is a spring, a summer, 
an autumn, a winter, air, the light, harmonies, admirable and in- 
finite subtleties in nature, and that the problem is to pay close heed to 
these. It is true that he is not a painter but a literary man who has 
a story to tell; that isn’t very interesting, and the fact is that this 
has been very well done already—there is little value in playing the 
same note all the time.” On this theme in a letter dated 26.11.02 
he gives a sarcastic account of a young artist’s methods he has come 
across: “He makes many studies from nature, using the methods 
taught in the schools. In this way he is able to cover endless quanti- 
ties of canvas without taking into account the air or the light, and 
he paints everything a uniform brown! And that in the south! 
When he has made enough sketches in this way he addresses himself 
to his painting, for the official Salon, a canvas of more than six feet, 
after having established his motif by means of photographs! Marvel- 
lous, what! He will get a medal for this, and will be hailed as a 
great painter. ...” 

These letters, it is true, will interest chiefly artists, critics and 
connoisseurs, and the more genuine their love and understanding of 
art the more deeply they will appreciate and enjoy them. We owe 
to the fact that Lucien had chosen an artist’s career, and that he had 
gone to a foreign country, this almost unrivalled, unbroken, intimate 
record of the painting life of one of the original and most authentic, 
if least showy, of the fathers of the great French school of Impres- 
sionism. Pissarro was one of the few who influenced his friend 
Cézanne, and he was one of the first to welcome that remarkable 
artist Seurat, if he did not completely subscribe to his theory of 
pointellism. His criticism of the works of his contemporaries whom 
he genuinely admired——Renoir, Degas, Monet, Sisley, Manet, Berthe, 
Morisol, Gauguin—is always penetrating, personal and interesting. 
Some of the remarks on the English section of the Centenary section 
in a letter from Paris dated June 17th, 1900, may interest English 
readers especially: “ There are hardly more than two good things, 
the portrait of Shannon, a pure Watts, very skilfully done, in 
fact overdone and lacking in blood. Shannon is not the colour of a 
cooked Hindu. No, my dear, there is no point in repainting the old 
masters however skilfully you do it ; even Watts, even Whistler, especi- 
ally Whistler, adroit as he is, fails alongside of Manet and Renoir, 
lacking inspiration. There is the same monotonous repetition, one 
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feels the process behind it.” In everything Pissarro writes we hear 
the voice of a sound and honest artist who knows exactly what he 
is about, and has nothing of the trickster, charlatan or publicist in 
his nature. He is therefore the soundest possible reading for the 
young. W. J. TuRNER. 


The Primacy of Rome 
The Church and the Papacy. By Trevor Jalland,D.D. (S.P.C.K. 25s.) 


BAMPTON lectures are almost always important. Dr. Jalland is to 
be congratulated on having made a very notable addition to the 
series. His review of the subject covers the-whole period from the 
New Testament down to the year 1870. I do not know of any 
other survey so comprehensive, and indeed it is not easy to see 
how a more comprehensive one could be made within the limits 
of a single volume. Almost every page gives evidence in text and 
footnotes alike of the extent of the author’s reading, and of his power 
of handling very large quantities of material. If the book might be 
supplemented usefully by a few monographs on particular pontifi- 
cates, including that of Leo XIII (which fell outside its range, but 
is not irrelevant in view of the events of 1895-6) and by a dissertation 
on The Papacy and the Religious Orders (which might have to be 
of considerable length) it is, I think, unlikely to be superseded 
for a long time to come. 

Dr. Jalland begins with a sketch of the Vatican Council of 1870, 
which he regards as the spiritual apotheosis of the Papacy, and 
then conducts the reader with very great skill through the long 
run of events which led up to it. Frequently he reviews familiar 
evidence with a fresh eye and puts a fresh interpretation upon it, 
e.g., the two versions of Cyprian’s De Unitate where he shews 
(conclusively as I think) that Archbishop Benson’s view of the 
discrepancy is mistaken. Incidentally, he inclines to the view of the 
Didache taken by Armitage Robinson, that it does not give a 
picture of any Church which ever was, but is the first of a long 
series of attempts, all in the nature of things foredoomed to failure, 
to deduce an ideal Church Order from the pages of the New Test- 
ament. Hitherto this theory never commanded general acceptance, 
It has always commended itself to me personally. Dr. Jalland thinks 
that there is more in the Petrise claim than most English historians 
have been prepared to admit. It may well be so. But it does not 
follow that there is enough to bear the enormous superstructure 
which the Papacy has placed upon it. There is not, and probably’ 
never will be, unanimity as to the exact facts of Tu es Petrus or 
Pasce oves meas even in relation to any primacy held by S. Peter 
during his life-time; much less in relation to the position of his 
successors, if such there be. It may be true that the bones of the 
Apostle repose where tradition places them now—or it may not. 
In any case, the idea that the grave of a saint or hero is a perennial 
source of spiritual power (as distinct from historic interest) is much 
older than Christianity and can hardly be called anything but sub- 
Christian. 

In tracing the rise of the Roman see to a primacy in doctrine, 
and so to the position of universal referee, and thence to a primacy 
of jurisdiction and so to the later claim with which everyone is 
familiar, Dr. Jalland has perhaps done less than justice to geographical 
conditions. If there were to be a Christian capital in which a 
Universal Referee were to have his seat (which a Church created in 
the Roman empire would almost certainly regard as desirable what- 
ever we may think today) the first condition to be satisfied must 
be general accessibility. These were only four places in the Medi- 
terranean world which could serve—Rome, Byzantium, Alexandria 
and Carthage. The two latter did exercise a peculiar and consider- 
able primacy for some time. But obviously they were at a disadvant- 
age compared with their northern rivals. If the rivalry between 
Rome and Constantinople was acute, various circumstances, amongst 
them the entrance of the emperor, combined to tilt the scales in 
favour of the older city, which retained all the advantages of its 
geographical situation when it touched its political nadir. Its 
partial and temporary eclipse by Milan was due to the fact that 
Milan was more easily accessible, by way of the Via Aessitie, from 
Constantinople. If Milan had been nearer to a convenient seaport 
on the west the Primacy of Italy, and all that goes with it, might 
have been established there. 

At the end of the book Dr. Jalland returns to the Council of 
1870 and considers whether the Constitution Pastor Acternur could 
be interpreted in any way which we could accept. The divisions of 
Christendom are to be deplored, but, as long as the Papacy is as it 
is, it is difficult to see how the conscience of the Church of England 
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can meet any proposal for corporate union with the Church of Rome 
except by a resolute non placet. 

Some words which Lord Macaulay wrote of Francis Bacon are 
perhaps not inapplicable, if the word religion be substituted for 
philosophy. ° 
he would have been not only 
He would have fulfilled a large 


“ Had his civil word remained moderate 
the Moses but the Joshua of philosophy 
part of his own magnificent predictions. He would have led his followers 
not only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land. And we 
should conclude our survey . . . with feelings very different from these 
with now turn away from the checkered spectacle of so much 
glory and so much shame.” R. H. MALDEN. 


rr . ° e 

[he Living Milton 
Milton, Man and Thinker. (Dent. 
THE first part of this book is a reprint, with only slight alterations, 
of a volume published under the same title in 1925 ; the remainder, 
almost a third of the whole, is new. The aim is “to determine 
the human and lasting element in Milton’s thought.” 

Professor Saurat has laboured for years on the side of those who 
think Milton’s poetry still embodies “some enduring truth that 
speaks to the imagination”; he shows here the philosophic ideas 
that move in the poetry, their intellectual sources, and the events 
which caused Milton to, as it were, make them elements in himself. 
He is insistent on the “wholeness” of Milton: “ Milton was one 
in all his activities.” It is true Professor Saurat finds the centre 
of Milton’s personality “to consist in a powerful feeling of egotism 
and pride.” But this pride is not the old Satanic pride of which 
we used to hear so much; there is in it “a noble humility.” 
“There was, deeply rooted in Milton, a tendency to look upon 
himself, not as an exception in the romantic manner, but as a 
normal representative of human nature. His high opinion of him- 
self is also a high opinion of man.” He was, no doubt, disappointed 
in man, but then he was also disappointed in himself. It was 
perhaps his own sensuality and pride that he denounced in Satan, 
but it was he who denounced it. “He follows Satan in all his 
enterprises, stigmatises them with one adjective, one line. He 
exposes Satan so passionately that he forgets Satan’s natural 
enemies ; he takes their place before the enemy. What need has 
Milton of a hero in his poem? He is his own hero.” Professor 
Saurat makes the neatest possible comment on Blake’s inadequate 
criticism: “He was of the devil’s party without knowing it; but 
he was also of God’s party, and, what is more important, he 
knew it.” 

This sense of proportion characterises all the book. It is notice- 
able in what Professor Saurat says about Milton and women; he 
quotes the too-often forgotten maxim that if, in a marriage, the 
woman is the more intelligent she should rule: “the wiser should 
govern the less wise, whether male or female.” Indeed. the only 
line of argument in which I suspect Professor Saurat of some dis- 
proportion is the theological. His essays on Robert Fludd, the 
Zohar, and the Mortalists are of great interest. But orthodoxy 
ought to have its part. Thus I doubt his sinister interpretation of 
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“Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind.” 
This is the ordinary doctrine of temptation in man, which “ un- 
approved ” does not become sin, and of omniscience in God. The 
goodness of matter is certainly orthodox ; though not, I allow, its 
being “ of the substance of God,” yet its relation to God Incarnate, 
The relation of the “ categories” of body and soul to that identity 
which is both, being a man, is a matter for learned theologians. 
Even the theory that both body and soul perish at death, though 
to be re-created later, was held by the orthodox. I have met it 
in a book on a late Italian scholastic. 

I will not say “these are minor matters.” ‘hey are not. The 
value of Professor Saurat’s book is that it helps to free us from 
old nightmares, and to substitute a living, passionate, proud and 
humble poet whose imagination nourishes, purifies, and illumines 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Norfolk. Worthies 

Frederick Muller. °7s. 6d.) 
his witty and racy book, Mr. 
Thompson follows, doubtless undesignedly, the method usually 
adopted by that great humorist, Artemas Ward, who was wont to 
open his travelling show with the engaging confession: “ Gentlemen, 
this show is worse than shows usually are.” He poses for a moment 
as a dreary laudator temporis acti, bewailing the crimes committed 
by modern architects and planners and developers against a par- 
ticular Norfolk village. Happily this excessive dislike of the present 
has prompted him to revive memories of the so-thought golden age 
of a half and a whole century ago and to exercise his dramatic gift 
of historical imagination. The book is in effect a succession of 
short stories concerning the folk of this Norfolk village, the author’s 
present home, at some remote date. The tale of incidents, all 
dramatic in essence, vary a good deal in merit ; but some of them, 
above all the marriage of the rural miser and the one-time slut, 
achieve the rare and remarkable feat of reaching pathos through the 
medium of burlesque humour. Indeed, the love story, if it may be so 
called, of Dubbelo Dodman and Sarah Slopdale—the names are 
characteristic—is a little masterpiece of humorous narrative ; and the 
Norfolk scenes in and round about Branber are only less vivid than 
the characters. The many improbabilities are made more plausible 
both by the gusto of the writer and the presence of the one constant 
character, Mother Midnight, a sort of Meg Merilees, an alleged 
witch and real smuggler, who acts on a number of occasions as a 
dea ex machina, and indeed as author and begetter of the plots she 
brings to successful denouements. Old country phrases as well as old 
fables are pleasantly revived, and so long as the reader is not per- 
suaded by them to attribute historical accuracy to the picture they 
are all to the good. What cohesion there is between the incidents 
suggests that the author might perhaps have reached a higher level 
if he had made one story of it all instead of many. He might yet 
approach, though in a much more sprightly manner, even such a 
mistress of historical imagination as Mary Webb, or, since it is well 
to aim high, Thomas Hardy. In rural affairs, human as well as 
agricultural, Norfolk has claims to pre-eminence even over Wessex. 

W. Beach THomas. 


A Plan for India 


A Plan of Economic Development for India. 


us today. 


Men of Branber. By Edward G. Thompson. 


In the preliminary chapter to 


(Penguin Special. 9d.) 
THE object of this little book is to put forward a scheme, sponsored 
by a group of leading Indian industrialists, for the economic develop- 
ment of the country after the war. The authors are careful to 
point out that, as an essential for any effective planning, the future 
government of India must be constituted on a federal basis, that the 
jurisdiction of the centra! administration in economic matters will 
extend over the whole of India. 

The per capita annual income of India for 1931-2 was £4 17s. 6d., 
only a quarter of that of Japan, and it is likely to be still lower 
today, if allowance is made for the phenomenal growth of the 
population. The authors estimate that it must be increased to 
£5 11s. in order to secure the requirements of a minimum standard 
of living, and this can only be achieved by an all round development 
of India’s resources, with special reference to her basic industries, 
power, engineering and chemicals. This would have the effect 
of ultimately abolishing her dependence on other countries for plant 
and machinery, and reducing her requirements for foreign finance. 
For this purpose, a fifteen year plan is proposed, but before this can 
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THE TALES OF LESKOV 


The Musk-Ox 


and Other Tales 
8/6 net 


“It is a great and unexpected delight to come across 
a book like this. Leskov, 1831-1895, 
writer. He can tell a better 
he has a greater knowledge of Russian 


was a great 


story even than 
Turgenev : 
eccentrics than Gorki: he is master of a remarkably 
clear and vivid language; he has no doctrine to spoil 
his narrative. In Modern Russia he is regarded ..s a 
great master and is at least as popular as Tolstoy, 
but in England he has been neglected and it is time 
that he was properly appreciated ..... Mr. Norman 
has translated Leskov’s Russian into English so lively 
that it does not read in the least like a translation.”— 


C. M. BOW RA in Time and Tide. 


ROUTLEDGE 














LAURA 


VERA CASPARY 
“ A praiseworthy aitempt to blend he detective tale 
with psychological and : ocial fiction. . . . Very much a 
contemporary novel with values that belong to to-day 
and not, as is so often the case, to .he world of a 
generation ago.” J. B. Priestley. 
“Open this book anywhere and . is_ superb.” 
James Agate. 2nd Impression) 8s. 6d. net. 


THERE WAS NO 
YESTERDAY 


JOHN STUART AREY 


“ John Stuart Arey is one of the most striking of the 
new generation of novelists. . . He has always something 
to .ay.” Pamela Hansford Johnson. 


conspicuously assured in 
Times Lit. Supplement 


‘Intelligem, lively and 


«manner.”” 


“A truly romantic novel, with touches of thrilling 
realism . . . better than its predecessor.” Philip Page. 


(3rd Impression) 9s. net. 
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“ODE TO 
A RAISING AGENT.” 


The housewile who prepares the matutinal comestible 
Will guard against its beinz e’en remotely indigestible ; 
Between the best and less than best, will carefully discriminate, 
Ingredients deleterious relentlessly eliminate. 

In maintenance of dietetical gastronomy, 


Use Lingfords Baking Powder for economy. 


Be meticulously careful that you use each particle 
Of this popular and excellent proprietary article ; 
Of pastry, dough, or sponge, or crust prepared from it, the levity 
Contributes in no small degree to ultimate longevity. 
In exercising hygienical autonomy, 
Use Lingfords Baking Powder for economy. 


LINGFORDS BAKING POWDER 


48 MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON, LTD., 


THE MODEL FACTORY, BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 


ESTABLISHED (86!. 0.0,E 




















That is the title of a feature unique in Sunday journalism. 
It is edited by Lady Kemsley and it appears every week in 
Britain's great Sunday newspaper—The Empire News. 

In more than 1,758,000 homes it interests the people of 
Britain in the Empire—gives them the latest news from the 
Dominions and Colonies—tells them all about migration, 
living conditions, climate, wages, education, etc., in the 
Empire States—gives them interesting pen-pictures of 
Empire personalities. 

The manner in which this great Sunday newspaper is 
strengthening the link between the masses in the Mother- 
land and their kinsmen overseas will naturally appeal to 
you and no doubt you will make a point of seeing The 


Empire News regularly. 


The Empive Hews 


The Sunday Newspaper jor Hone and Empire. 
KEMSLEY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 
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be put into force, it is estimated that from three to five years must 
be spent on preliminary work, such as an economic survey of 
India’s resources. Special emphasis is laid on the importance of 
the development of hydro-electric energy; it is pointed out that 
the phenomenal progress of the U.S.S.R. is mainly due to this 
source. 

All this will take time, and meanwhile sweeping reforms in the 
Indian agricultural system are necessary, if the country is to be 
self-supporting as regards its supply of food and raw materials. 
Here we run up against the rock on which all previous schemes 
have foundered—the innate conservatism of the Indian villager. 
It is thought that this can be gradually broken down by a far- 
reaching scheme for compulsory primary education, but here again 
we cannot expect immediate results. The authors of the scheme 
point out that the goal aimed at is far short of that achieved by 
Soviet Russia, but they are anxious to avoid the heavy price in 
human suffering that the Russian people have had to pay. 

The total capital requirements of the plan are reckoned at about 
£7,500 millions. This seems a stupendous sum for a poor country 
like India to find, but one has become accustomed to these astro- 
nomical figures from planners, eastern or western. The authors 
endeavour to show that it can be raised, partly by borrowing in 
foreign markets, where credit is high, and partly by the somewhat 
unorthodox expedient of “created money.” But new money can 
only be created to this extent if people have full reliance upon the 
resources and bona fides of the government that creates it. Such 
confidence can only exist if the Indian people resolve to compose 
their dissensions and devote themselves wholeheartedly to the urgent 
problems of national reconstruction. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Colonial Status 


Colonies : No. 20 of Current Problems Series. By Eric A. Walker. 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Wipe knowledge and experience are compressed into this modest 
book on “Colonies.” For a long time writing on this theme has 
tended to be either denunciatory of colonial exploitation, or else 
defensive and apologetic—so much so that long-drawn-out con- 
troversy has rather obscured the universals of the subject. It is the 
first merit of Professor Walker’s essay that it leaves no excuse for 
anyone any longer to give the British Empire a monopoly either of 
vice or of virtue. In the world setting here very clearly portrayed 
the colonial status is shown to be something inherent in the quality 
of the colonial states themselves. All of us, including both U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R., have our share of colonial responsibilities—and our 
own various ways of evading them! Professor Walker also redresses 
the balance by switching some of the emphasis from economics 
back to politics and the underlying political issues. Votes without 
bread are not enough—but neither is bread satisfying if everlastingly 
earned and eaten in a state of dependence. Writing as he does with 
freshness and authority on crucial points like the colour bar, Pro- 
fessor Walker might perhaps have remarked on the inversion of that 
bar—a certain jealousy of Europeans that may, if it develops, lead to 
the dependent peoples depriving themselves of some of the European 
help still needed to get them—one must no longer say to stand 
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The Professor 
The Wild Goose Chase 
The Aerodrome 


new and uniform edition of the novels, each 7s. 6d. 
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“alone” but—on their own feet in this complex modern world, 
One word, more by way of warning than in criticism. No doubt 
(p. 94) “ the supreme test facing colonising powers, in the bounds of 
their respective empires,” is “the political integratidn of the plural 
society "—({“ pluralism ” being the mark of the colony, and due to 
the social and economic parts being so mixed-up that they “ cannot 
be sorted out without risk of general collapse.”) So far good. But 
is the slow advance of the tropical colonies really due not to their 
tropical character but to “pluralism”? I, myself, had hoped we 
were getting it clear at long last that the tropics are in themselves a 
formidable unsolved problem. Health and diet and labour condi- 
tions in the tropics are enough to be struggling with. We need not 
again confuse the issues by dragging in a new ju-ju word of such 
vague import. W. M. MAcMILLAN. 


Fiction 
By Margaret Lane. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
By Mary Mitchell. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head, 


Where Helen Lies. 
The Wood and the Trees. 
Sunrise to Sunset. By Adrian Bell. | 
7s. 6d.) ; 
Miss MARGARET LANE is a novelist who publishes only infrequently ; 
which is a pity, for she is much better company, a much more 
sympathetic writer than many of our bright and hardy perennials, 
Her method is deceptive, on the face of it ; she will set out—as here, 
for instance, in Where Helen Lies—to narrate a love-story and 
domestic upheaval in the lives of a married pair of the prosperous 
middle class. They are ordinary, unoriginal people, cluttered up 
with the impedimenta of luxury and the social conventions which 
they consider proper to their state in life; they have been married 
fourteen vears; they have two children, one adopted and aged 
thirteen, the other their own and aged ten. They are on each other’s 
nerves, and the period is the summer of 1939. So what? you say. 
Do we really have to read all that again? Why, it’s hardly ten days 
since we had Miss So-and-So’s Tired of All This from the library— 
and very clever indeed it was, too.... 

Well, of course Miss Lane may or may not be as clever as Miss 
So-and-So, but what she is is observant, precise, truthful, delicate 
of touch, and resolute to keep the atmosphere of her story in tone 
with the characters from which it arises. There are no fireworks, 
and there is no heavy weather; Miss Lane takes her characters 
realistically, as she believes their class and habits have made them, 
and without apologising or making any great claim for them, brings 
us as near as she can to their private relationships, their anxieties, 
vanities, cruelties and mistakes ; she shows their busy preoccupation 
with personal happiness, and how they muff it, and yet keep it for 
ever in chase. This book is narrowly about one weak man’s sudden 
determination to salvage his own one strong desire ; he is domestically 
intimidated, and he has never got over an old love affair, and as he 
plunges out in search of it after ten years of resignation, he still is 
weak, uncertain, worried, and very much afraid of unpleasantness 
with Isabella. Thus described he may not seem much of a character, 
but his author does make him true, and fits his lesser relationships 
to him—with his adopted daughter, with his mother-in-law, with 
some friends—so that they have life and reflect his life. Miss Lane, 
by the way, is very good indeed with minor characters, witty and 
perceptive in an unspectacular manner that is most pleasing; and 
she conveys rooms and settings, and wealth and poverty and seedi- 
ness easily and with a minimum of description ; also she writes of 
the west of Ireland, scene and people, with an unforced, evocative 
touch—and this reader for one was immensely entertained and 
pleased when we caught up with our heroine playing Desdemona on 
tour in the village hall of Ennistymon, Co. Clare, no less! And 
playing it only middlingly and nervously too, I was relieved to find. 
But a true and charming heroine—living and lovely and real in the 
man’s memories of her, and just as real, natural and convincing when 
at last she turned up. Miss Lane, though a restrained one, is 4 
romantic, and so she has to side with a man’s lost love—but she does 
hold the circumstantial balance justly, though more than able to 
persuade us that one wandering, unimportant and undramatic actress 
could in fact haunt a timid heart for years, and never be forgotten 
and lead him back to trouble. 

Miss Mary Mitchell has none of the grace or the undertoned 
reflectiveness of Miss Lane, but she is honest and realistic in a flat- 
footed way, and this too-crowded story of the lives of two sisters — 
who begin as two plain and unpromising débutantes in Melbourne 
ind end up as two fat, inexpressive, middle-aged wives, with all they 
care for at stake, and some of it tragically lost, in the present war—has 
an unglamorous and rough-and-tumble truthfulness that makes it 
far more readable than the average “ pleasing” novel. The book ts 
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soluuion of this week’s crossu sord to be opened after noon on Tuesday we 
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must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2!d 
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STORACE AGAINST FUTURE WEFD 


An ESSE Heat Storage Cooker stores heat dur- 
ing the less busy hours against the peak demand 
period, Fuel Economy Reliability, Cleanliness and 
improved cookery lighten the household burden. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. twp: 
BONNY BRIDGE, SCOTLAND. L 63 Conduit St. 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Pl. Edinburgh: 17 Greenside Pl. Glasgow: 


Smith & Wellstood Lid. Est. 1854 
& 11 Ludeate Circus 
11 Dixon St. C.1 
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too short and abrupt for its large scheme, but it has the novelty that 
a large part of it takes place in Antwerp, and the whole rings true 
and unaffected. -Given more patience and trouble it could have been 
a very interesting novel in its forthright kind. 

Sunrise to Sunset is not really a novel, but another of Mr. Adrian 
Bell’s famous and very faithful records of farm-life in England. This 
time the scene is not Suffolk but Westmorland, with the differences 
of farming custom and idiom that that implies. It is written with 
care and love, and for those who like to read about agricultural 
routine and character it should be very satisfactory. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 

Penguin New Writing 19. (Penguin Books. 9d.) 

Tue Penguin New Writing is always extremely good value for 9d. 
This is a good number for criticism but poor for rapportage and 
creative work, with the exception of Louis Macneice’s “ Prayer before 
Bath” and Edith Sitwell’s distinguished poem. Like Yeats, a 
Sitwell with age develops new techniques. John Lehmann’s articl 
on Virginia Woolf, originally written for the North African magazine 
Fontaine, is perceptive about her work and reveals the interest she 
took both in gossip and in the young writers published by the 
Hogarth Press. This is the best criticism I have seen by John 
Lehmann, but perhaps he overestimates “ Between the Acts,” which 
many people rate lower than the delicate, suggestive “ Jacob’s 
Room” and far lower than the great poetic novels “The Waves” 
and “To the Lighthouse.” The late Demetrios Capetanakis’ “ View 
of English Poetry” is so steeped in delicious quotation that one 
does not stop to ask if it has a logical or rambling structure or 
whether it makes any new points. Stephen Spender says some good 
things in his rather pompous discussion of the crisis of symbols. 
The poem of Auden’s reprinted here is one of his slightest and 
silliest, and Ray Fuller’s account of a convalescent leave in Africa, 
though perhaps studiedly pointless, adds nothing to his reputation. 
There is another and rather poignant instalment of © rgeson’s “ One 
Summer,” and another welcome selection of conti.vutors’ photo- 
The other writings are unremarkable. 


Poems. By David Bourne. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

A GLIMPSE into the workshop of a talented young poet is always 
of interest, especially when the craftsman has so sensitive and 
receptive a spirit as David Bourne. We cannot, alas, know how 
he may have developed, for he was killed in flying operations at 
the age of twenty. Of some 140 poems that he wrote, a selection 
now ‘appears for the first time. He had not a mind of any very 
great originality or penetcation—nature is beautiful, he is ecstatically 
in love, he explores life (with a capital L) with a wide-eyed integrity 
and boundless enthusiasm, he knows both the excitement and the 
horrors of the air war. His style—still experimental one feels—is 
varied, he can write with restrained tenderness or burst into an 
“exercise in horrible words.” He has all the devotion and verve 
of the fighter pilot swooping to attack ; sometimes the right phrase 
takes successful evasive action, but more often the result is a 
satisfying little poem with a winning and attractive freshness. 
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Family Protection - Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments - - - - Annuities 
The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE harvest field has lost little of its pictorial quality by the coming 
of the cutter-and-binder, which after all is often horse-drawn, 
Contrariwise. the harvester-thresher, never perhaps to be used very 
widely, in Southern and Western England at any rate, has stripped 
the harvest field of almost all its traditional beauty. It leaves no 
sheaves, no shocks and more positively smothers even the tidy stubble 
with a tangle of uncomely straws. What to do with this straw has 
become a much-discussed topic. In Australia, where one form of 
harvester just combs off the ears from the standing straw, and in 
North America, where the harvester-thresher is in general use, the 
habit has been to burn this straw. Though this may supply the soil 
with a small, a negligible proportion of potash, the method is almost 
wholly wasteful. The secret of all fertility is to restore to the ground 
as much as possible of what is taken from it. It will be a retrograde 
step if this crime of arson becomes common in England, and this 
season even bean straw and pods are being burnt on the field. [If 
research workers desire a serviceable subject, let them find a use 
for straw. It is already a drug even where older harvesting methods 
are in use, though essentially a really valuable product. 


Sheafiless Harvest 


One of the causes of the beauty of harvest is the supposed need 
of leaving the sheaves for a considerable period in the open, that 
the grain may dry and mature. Each sort of cereal has had its 
traditional period, and artificial drying (generally adopted in con- 
nexion with the harvester-thresher) has been widely condemned, 
Happily in the present most bountiful and beautiful harvest many 
of the wheats have been carried to the stack almost at once and 
will need no drying. An additional advantage for the general public 
—especially the small poultry-keeper—is that gleaning has been 
permitted earlier, and gleaning is so popular that fears have been 
expressed that it may limit the number of school children required 
in the proper work of harvesting. 


The Naturalist in India 

Some further notes of admiration have reached me (from his 
Indian neighbourhood) about a certain genius in the life of the 
jungle, who incidentally has been educating some of our troops 
in woodlore. In August, 1918, General Monash got his tanks 


i | 


Che 


up close to the front line without being heard by the device of | 


smothering the noise with the sound of aeroplanes. So this forester. 
He has been singularly successful in the use of cine-camera by 
drowning the sound of its mechanism by the continuous whistling 
of bird notes In America naturalists frequently use artificial 
instruments that imitate song or call-notes, and so entice birds 
to their neighbourhood. We need such artificial aids less in 
England thanks to the intimacy of the country. The jungles of 
the United Provinces where the colonel in question has developed 
his genius are on another plane. There, thanks to his peculiar 
skill and knowledge of habit, not less than to his gift of imitation, 
the old naturalist has recently made, I am told, astonishing 
films of tiger, leopard, deer and other animals taken at very close 
quarters, 


In My Garden 

Two of our horticultural experts at any rate have been urging 
an extended cultivation of endive. Doubtless the reason why this 
best of all winter salad plants has not been popular in this country 
(where many amateur gardeners dre a trifle lazy) is that the plants 
need bleaching. Mr. Shewell-Cooper recommends the Batavian 
endive, which should be sown at successive dates in August, and 
suggests the whitewashing of cloches for bleaching purposes. For 
myself, I have found it simple, as a means of protecting newly 
planted stuff from the sun, to cover the cloches with sacking and 
some old canvas, and this should be useful also for bleaching. The 
work is quickly and easily done (a necessity in these labour-less 
days), and does away with the extra work of. transplanting, 1 
the acceleration of growth. The French maraichers used to supply 
us with most of such salading ; but we can supply our own primeurs, 
and endive so grown should be available from November to March. 

W. Beach THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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As easy fo make as a cup of fea 


says OLD HETHERS 


need : : Since you cannot buy Robinson's Barley Water in bottles 
, that The Annual Appeal for 500,000 Half-Crowns for for the time being, you will do well to take Old Hethers’ 
ad its food for our family of 8,000 boys and girls is now advice and make it for yourself from Robinson's ‘Patent’ 
con- being made. Please help this National work for Barley. The simple directions are on the tin ; and if you 
nned, destitute children by sending a gift for food. cannot get hold of a lemon or an orange for flavouring, use 
men ee ; By . 
ee 25,000 the juice of stewed or tinned fruit ; honey or jam. 


yublic meals have to be provided every day. Barley Water from 


been 
been 1 O/- 9 
juired , , 

will feed one child for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’’ should be sent to 


22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. ‘ Pa ten t ? BARLEY 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 


Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 











Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktai] Lounge, AIll- 
weather tennis court. Lift. 

PERSONAL 


GREAL SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Wacxer’s ScreNTIFIC TurRNING AND TaArLorING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Iford, London. ; 

»YURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MeNpers, Ltp.. 73, New Bond Street, W.1. : 

‘ANCER SUFFERER.—272/44. Widow, son in 
( Services, very poor, needs extra nourishment. 
Jewellery gratefully received. Please help.— NATIONAL 
Society FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey. 

+LOCHES SAVE WEEKS. They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 
output, provide fresh food the year round. Thirty years 
proof. Send for List. —Cuase Lp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 

YHRONIC INVALID, aged 61, bed-ridden for 16 years. 
( Entirely maintained by this Association. Help 
urgently needed for her heavy medical expenses. (Case 218.) 
—Appeal “ S,’’ DistRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S Alp ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. ; 

OUBLE-SPEED WORDS for yy notes. Practical 
| use from first hour’s study. ¢ idea—one Speed- 
word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—Dutrons (S), 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

YINANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Lrv., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bord Street. Londor, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers, Higt est 
| craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or cali REMAKE 
HanpeaG Company 57 Brompton Road. London, S.W.3 
l i. OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 

are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY. 
] (TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane (C.). 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent Londen Address. Letters 
s redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
( pun unwavering determination is to achieve victory. 

But war conditions have caused a set-back in the fight 
against Tuberculosis. Please help us by sending a donation 
to THE TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
Gq) TAMPS.—Lots ot 250 modern colonials and foreign 
» sent on = at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

YYBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Ss Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
@ YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
«17, Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 
7 LESSER ANTIQUES.—An exhibition of Papier 

Mache trays, chairs, etc., coffee and work tables, tea 
caddies and caskets, fire screens and other small objects.— 
Heaw’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
ry; HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 

If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 

43 .S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

‘OM LONG here and TOM LONG there 
4 Acclaimed by smokers everywhere. 

i ot — we Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 

yard. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM WEEDS, 

Hawick, Scotland. 

he oy WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

Ww" the little ones lose their appetites give them 
BERMALINE BREAD. It is delicious, easy to 

digest, and ve nourishing. Ask BAKER, or i 

BerMaLine, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

w= FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


write 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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global war it is advisable to carry the 


In a 
world in your hand. It 


is also possible. 


and strategic focus, 
to mterpret 


*e Serial Maps, 

is published to inform and to clarify, 
It gives full meaning 
events: in France, in 
by air, sea, land- 


a geographic 


and to provide perspective. 
to current and future 
ltaly, in Finland, in the Pacitix 


%*% In listening to, reading or talking of the news, 
Serial Maps subscribers take down their files, 


and the battle-fronts lie before them. 
*% Subscribers receive cach month a group of 
new maps in colour, 
strategic, political, accompanied. by 


Each year 


maps of a fresh kind ; 
economic, 
an expert review 
a ring binder for 


of current affairs. 
filing maps and text. 


*% Wherever intelligent interpretation of the war 


is required—there you will find Serial Maps. 


If you do not know of Serial Maps, send a card te 


the Editors asking for a free specimen map and fuller 
details. Write The Spectator) :— 


SERIAL MAPS 


Letchworth Herts 


mentioning 











AUTHORS’ MSS 
Publishers are asking for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION. 

Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, 


30, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 1737. 
All MSS personally negotiated. No reading fees. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 


Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 


rransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Cheques 


Credits and Travellers’ issued. Deposits 
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BRAIN POWER 
“YOUR MIND AND HOW 10 USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. | Write today tor free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London. W.C.1 











kK DUCATIONAL 


( 1 ERMAN and FRENCH for Officers and administrators 
I desirous to improve knowledge on technical and 
literary lines for wartime and after. Recent successes and 
80 years’ experience.—CAarLISLeE & GREGSON, University and 
Services Tutors, 5, Lexham Gardens, W.8. WES. 1287, 
| yume SLUDY rUOR DEGREES, &.  rosta Lumion 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., 1.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 


Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Esr. 1894) 
sw HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,) 


First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: 
Secrerary, Heath House. Clungunford, Craven Arms, 
Shropshire. 

Slee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
_ the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
YTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


SESSION 1944-45 

The WINTER TERM for Students in all Faculties will 
open on Tuesday, 17th October, 1944. 

NOTE.—AIll male Students (including those entering 
the University for the first time in October), other than 
those already enrolled in the Medical Unit of the Senior 
Training Corps, must report at the Headquarters of the 
Senior Training Corps or University Air Squadron at 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, 10th October, 1944. 

J. BUTCHART, ‘Secretary, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


_~ EXPERIENCED ‘Secretary-Assistant, high speeds 
£ essential, required for interesting job, Public Rela- 
— Dept. —— = use own initiative vital. Apply 
ECRETARY, London Press Exchange, 110, St. Martin’ 
Lane, London, W.C.2. . , an 


455005 COLLEGE, OXFORD 

The College proposes shortly to elect to an OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN MODERN History, and invites applications, 
to be received not later than October 15th, 1944. Applicants 
should be prepared to teach mainly the history of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Applications made on behalf of can- 
didates who are prevented by service abroad from applying 
themselves will be considered. Inability to take up the 
appointment immediately owing to National service, will 
not be an obstacle to the election of any suitable candidate. 
The choice of the College will not be confined to those 
who apply. 

Applications should be sent to the CoLLEGE SECRETARY, 
Balliol College, Oxford, from whom further details may 
be obtained. ; 

he oe in September, a Manageress for School 

Inn, at Ackworth, to take full responsibility on 
behalf of the School Committee. Salary and terms by 





arrangement. Apply to the HEADMASTER, Ackworth 
School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 
EXHIBITIONS 
RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. PART 2— 
i Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture. Leicester 


GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

] RAWINGS by Giov. Batt. Tiepolo and o. masters 
of 16th-18th cent. at The Heffer Gallery, Sidney 

Street, Cambridge, Aug. 9-26. 

PETER JONES GALLERY, 16th _Aug.—2nd : 
Flower paintings by Hitchens, Feibusch, Pollitzer, 

Rowntree, Tisdall, Trevelyan others. First Floor, 

Sloane Square, S.W.1 


and 








KB Memorial significant of Courage 
designed after an Old English Tree-Cross Ledger 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone £65. Erected in 
any Churchyard 
Illustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 





Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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